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THERESE DE QUILLIANE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Between the great brazen lions which 
guard the Nile-bridge at Cairo, the most 
heterogeneous crowd that can possibly be 
imagined jostles to and fro. 

In this narrow passage, enclosed by its 
railings of iron network, the two antipodes 
of civilization, the two poles of the earth meet 
each other and are mingled in a confused 
mass. By choosing the right time and 
season you will see dromedaries of the car- 
avan, just arrived from the Soudan after 
months of desert-travelline, brush with their 
muzzles the parasol of a consumptive Russian 
princess, reclining, wrapped in rich furs, in 
her elegant victoria, on her way to the fash- 
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îonable drive on the Island of Gézireh, în 
order to display her toilet. During the five 
minutes spent in crossing the blue stream, 
you will have elbowed specimens of every va- 
riety of the human race — black slaves almost 
naked ; Jews from Salonica buried in their 
caftans; Syrians in their striped garments; 
dervishes in their sugar-loaf hats of felt ; 
French capuchins; Egyptian scouts perched 
on the red saddles of their camels; English 
officers laced in their scarlet uniforms ; and 
Arabs of pure blood looking superb in their 
black-and-white draperies. You will perhaps 
even distinguish the extreme Orient in the 
shape of a Chinaman, stretching his legs on 
terra firma^ while the steamboat which he is 
to join at Port Saïd or Suez passes slowly 
through the narrow canal. 

In the midst of this blinding crowd, under 
the burning sun, and in this confusion of 
strange unintelligible noises, the Parisian most 
accustomed to braving death at street-cross- 
ings loses his head like a provincial who has 
just arrived. In spite of this, however, on the 
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first Friday in January in the year 188-, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, a flâneur of 
the purest type, that is, a Parisian, strolled 
across the Kasr-el-Nil bridge, his hands in 
the pockets of his globe-trotter's blouse, look- 
ing as composed as if he were walking on the 
Boulevard des Capucines on his way to the 
Jockey-Club. It was easy to see that this 
tall, fine-looking young man, of graceful 
bearing and scarcely thirty years of age, 
was not making his début as a traveller 
in foreign lands. His white drill cap, a 
head-gear not customarily worn in Cairo at 
that season of the year, indicated that he 
came from south of the Red Sea. 

This singular individual, who chose to go 
on foot in a country where to be obliged 
to use one's legs is a humiliating avowal of 
abject poverty, was by no means a common- 
place traveller. Neither was he at all biased 
for, without causing him astonishment, the 
spectacle before him evidently afforded him 
great amusement. He allowed himself to be 
borne along by the crowd like a man whom 
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nothing hurries, jostled now by a water-carrier 
walking bent double, his forehead encircled 
by the leathern yoke from which hung the 
enormous hideously inflated buckskin, now by 
a flock of goats with ears like hounds, their 
bay skins spotted with white like that of 
a piebald horse. Urchins more than three- 
quarters naked impeded his way. Blind beg- 
gars clutched him with their grasping hands, 
craving alms in their most monotonous nasal 
tones. Little girls offered him water to 
drink, with the cry : ** El moyah ! *' modulated 
on two notes, in the sweet voice of the 
Oriental. 

As for the women, they passed by un- 
noticed, in spite of their number. Most of 
them were barefooted and draped in a piece 
of chintz with a wide dark band at the 
bottom, which seems to be the uniform 
of the poorer Egyptian females. Some, of 
the middle classes, wore sandals of which 
they seemed proud. The fcllâhin women, 
whose sole clothing was the blue linen 
gown, which left their thin necks bare, car- 
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ried their naked infants astride their shoulders. 
All these, with the exception of some black 
slaves whose noses were pierced with a silver 
nail, showed only their eyes, disfigured by 
ophthalmia, that plague which Moses left be- 
hind him in the land of the Pharaohs. With- 
out looking about them, and unnoticed by the 
many men who passed them, these women 
mingled freely with the crowd, protected by 
the strange sentiment towards them which 
prevails in Mohammedan countries, of which 
it would be difficult to discover whether fear, 
respect, or contempt is the origin. 

The centre of the bridge afforded a 
spectacle no less picturesque. Here was seen 
a crowd of animals mounted, harnessed, or 
loaded, lashed by the whip, pricked with the 
spur, drawn by the nalter, or driven with 
the cudgel. The wooden axles of primitive 
carts drawn by gray oxen came in contact 
with the varnished wheels of coupés. Young 
dandies, in their unbecoming fashionable coats, 
were mounted on fine horses with polished 
hides and tails that swept the ground. The 
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Arabs of the desert, or the peasants of the 
surrounding country, were seated, with crossed 
legs, on camels tied to each other by long 
ropes. So shaken were they by the perpetual 
pitching of their beasts, that they seemed 
continually to be making low salutations. 
Some of them, who saw a city for the 
first time, contemplated with a grave air 
and proudly concealed curiosity the superb 
palaces and many-windowed barracks which 
shut out from their eyes the horizon of 
the desert, the only one they had ever 
known. The smallest gaps were filled 
with innumerable donkeys, trotting to the 
sound of their amulet collars, and weighed 
down by their loaded panniers or by some 
stout Iman in his dazzling white turban. One 
could hardly perceive under their burden their 
narrow cruppers, incessantly flogged by the 
bare-legged urchin who urged them on with 
cries which varied according as he beat the 
animal or dispersed the crowd. 

At the end of the bridge the current 
divided. The humbler travellers, the work- 
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men, and the poor — that is to say, the buffa- 
loes, the donkeys, and the camels — turned to 
the left to reach the suburbs or that route of 
infinite solitude of which the Pyramids seem 
to be the mile-stones. To the right, the idlers 
and the great ones of the earth formed in line 
for the fashionable Friday drive. On the road 
which skirts the river-banks, in the shade of 
gigantic mimosas still decked with verdure, 
the victorias of high functionaries and the 
coupés of their wives rolled along, preceded 
by their Sais, whose indefatigable bronze legs 
were visible under the snowy folds of their 
loose trousers. With their gilded caps and 
dazzling embroidered vests these runners, as 
they lean forward, resemble butterflies with 
many-colored bodies borne along on white 
wings. Not fewer in number were other 
carriages, bearing the European colony — dip- 
lomats, bankers, business-men, and tourists. 
Through some of the carriage-windows one 
could perceive the pale faces of young girls, 
with a feverish glitter in their eyes, or men 
with wasted features, reminding one that the 
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capital of Egypt is the resort of consumptives 
possessing large fortunes. But amidst this 
gay crowd, under the foliage through whose 
interstices one could see the limpid azure of 
the sky and the brilliant sunshine, who could 
remember that it was winter in Northern lati- 
tudes and that death finds its victims every- 
where ? 

Between the two roads, the left leading to 
the desert and the Pyramids and the right to 
the end of the Gézireh Island, the Egyptian 
Longchamp, our traveller in the white cap, 
hesitated several minutes. He then turned 
to the right without knowing why he did so. 
" It was to be," a Mohammedan would have 
said. Had he taken the other road the whole 
life of Albert de Sénac would have been dif- 
ferent. 

He had walked scarcely a hundred steps in 
the direction of the Gézireh palace when the 
crowd became less picturesque, but the scene 
did not lose its interest. The silk shades 
of certain mysterious coupés were raised, and 
in their shadow the young man could distin- 
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guish the native beauties in black satin fer- 
idjéy and transparent muslin yashmak^ the 
greater number of whom were truly beautiful 
and had the comme il faut air of refined ladies. 
The hideous negro surveillant seated beside 
the coachman was the only shadow of slavery 
in the tableau, a shadow more apparent than 
real ; for the legends of the Mohammedan 
captive in her harem, yearning for love and 
adventure and weeping bitterly behind the 
gilded bars of her cage, are to be found only 
in pages of magazines that are out of date or 
on the walls of the Salon. 

In a victoria driven by a coachman with 
a distinctly Parisian air, a Frenchman with a 
pale anxious face, and, despite his apparent 
ill-health, an aristocratic air, said to the young 
lady seated by his side : 

" Bless my soul ! if that is not Sénac whom 
I see strolling along the sidewalk yonder." 

Touching the footman with his cane, he said : 

** Tell the coachman to turn round and 
drive towards that gentleman walking alone 
whom we have just passed on the left/* 
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** All right, Monsieur le Marquis." 

When they had overtaken the person who 
had attracted his attention, the owner of the 
equipage called out : 

** Sénac ! " 

The pedestrian started, looked at the car- 
riage, hesitated, and then, sure of not being 
mistaken, exclaimed : 

*' Quilliane ! is it possible ! what are you 
doing at Cairo ? " 

Then, suddenly seeing that his friend had 
a lady with him, Albert de Sénac took off his 
cap with a perplexed air which caused a twin- 
kle of merriment to appear in the dim eyes of 
the marquis. 

** Come now," said the latter, *^ do not be 
afraid. I have not got married since we last 
met two years ago." 

Albert still stood cap in hand, without seem- 
ing to be enlightened ; on the contrary he was 
apparently more puzzled. Then, affecting a 
prudishness which was not his habitual failing, 
Quilliane continued : 

** Monsieur de Sénac, I read in your eyes a 
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doubt which is an insult to me. I have not 
abducted this young woman from her parents. 
You may remember that I have a sister." 

" I hope Mademoiselle de Quilliane will ex- 
cuse me," said Sénac bowing, " but her veil is 
thicker than those worn by the Mohammedan 
women, and besides, I thought — I thought — " 

" You thought my sister had become a nun. 
Well, you see she has turned her back on the 
convent." 

" Oh, Christian ! " said the young girl with 
a sigh and an air of annoyance. 

" Would you not think I had accused her of 
a terrible crime ? " said Quilliane with a frown. 
** I was only jesting, my friend ; the veil has 
not yet been taken, that is all." 

" Nor her hair cut, thank Heaven," said 
Sénac, glancing with admiration at the beauti- 
ful golden tresses which shone from beneath 
her velvet hat. 

" Ah ! mademoiselle, I have known your 
brother since childhood. It is two years since 
I last saw him, but he is just the same — never 


serious." 
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dear fellow, like everything else in the East. 
I escaped last night in the boat belonging 
to the officer appointed to v/atch us. So do 
not denounce either him or me. It would 
cost me some more bakhshish to keep them 
from putting me in prison." 

" You did not expect to find us here ? " 

'* No indeed ! After having breakfasted at 
Shepheard's Hotel, I walked along at random, 
my hands in my pockets. I followed the 
crowd, and fortunately, as it has proved. 
Now it is your turn ; I am listening.'* 

"Oh, I,'* said Quilliane — " I am obeying the 
orders of my physician." 

At these words the young girl turned her 
head aside, and Quilliane, with a slight ges- 
ture in her direction, continued, addressing 
his friend in a less gloomy tone : 

** Besides, I have always wished to spend 
a winter in Egypt.'* 

** Is it possible that you do not enjoy your 
winters in Paris as much as you formerly 
did ? '' 

" Since I last saw you," said Christian, with- 
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out answering his question, " I have had the 
misfortune of losing my mother." 

** At the time of your loss I was in France, 
but — at quite a distance from Paris." 

" Yes, I know ; your letter of condolence 
was sent to me — from the mountains of Ar- 
dèche," said Christian with a mysterious smile. 

Albert did not look inclined to smile, and 
Christian continued in a grave, almost hard 
tone : 

" You said in your letter, I remember, 
* There remains to you still the consolation 
of a sister's love.' Well, even that comfort is 
denied me. You are perhaps not aware of the 
existence of the good and respectable Ma- 
dame de Chavornay, Assistant Superior of the 
Order of the Bernardines. She, in her wis- 
dom, has decided that my sister's vocation is 
to be a nun. She has taken advantage of 
her influence as aunt to turn the head of this 
child, who no longer dreams of anything but 
rosaries and sackcloth. As I told you just 
now, it is only a question of time when she 
is to take the veil." 
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In a very gentle but firm voice the young 
girl replied ; 

" How unjust you are, Christian ! Am I not 
here ? I have accompanied you to Egypt 
because you needed me. I would fojlow you 
to the ends of the world. Why do you say 
such false and cruel things ? " 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane and the young 
man seated opposite her exchanged a glance 
of sympathy. She felt surprised and grate- 
ful. Could it be possible that this friend of 
her brother's, a man of the world like him, 
did not declare himself against her at once ? 

" It is well I needed you this year instead 
of next,*' grumbled Christian. " I should 
then have had to content myself with your 
prayers behind the convent-gratings. But 
pardon me, my friend, for boring you with 
the complaints of an invalid. You see what 
becomes of one." 

" Have you felt any better since your ar- 
rival at Cairo ? " asked Sénac. 

" Not enough better, at any rate, to justify 
the trouble I have been the means of causing 
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a great many people, servants, a lady-com- 
panion, to say nothing of this unhappy crea- 
ture here, who is being bored to death. 
Come, be frank, Thérèse." 

** I ho4>e, sir," said the young girl, forcing 
herself to speak cheerfully, " that you will 
not pay any attention to my brother's 
calumnies. Since I have been in existence 
I do not remember ever having felt bored 
for an instant. But the idea of being bored 
in Egypt, among this crowd of picturesque 
objects, which are either stupendous in their 
grandeur or simply curious ! How I pity 
you, that you can only pass through this 
place ! Could you not have arranged your 
plans so as to have made a longer stay ? " 

** I have not made any plans, mademoiselle, 
as I intended spending the winter in India. 
Some good people, however, shareholders in 
a company of which I am manager, have de- 
cided differently. The company is at sixes 
and sevens. They assure me that if I had 
been on the spot, the catastrophe would not 
have occurred, which is a flattering illusion." 
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"And they want your money," concluded 
Quilliane, his countenance losing its touch of 
gloom. " Tu quoque^ 

" Yes ; they v^alue my share of the responsi- 
bility at one hundred thousand francs." 

'* Oh ! that sum is dangerously moderate. 
I should have preferred in your interest that 
they had demanded a hundred times more. 
I have some friends in the same position as 
you who were condemned to pay, I know 
not how many millions. They never paid 
a centime^ and were left undisturbed. The 
fact is, you can't get more of a cat than her 
skin." 

" I hope to get out of the scrape as easily 
as those fellows you speak of, but by gaining 
my suit. The case will be argued next week, 
and I shall arrive just in time if I do not loiter 
by the way." 

The sun had disappeared behind the wall of 
mimosas planted along the other shore of the 
island. 

" Drive home," said Quilliane to his coach- 
man. 
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Five minutes later the carriage crossed the 
Nile and rolled rapidly through the superb 
avenues of the Ismael quarter, with their rows 
of palaces and of gardens, the high jealous 
walls of which allowed nothing to be seen of 
them but the tufts of palm-trees with their 
faded verdure. On the way Albert recalled 
himself to Mademoiselle de Quilliane, remind- 
ing her of the time when he saw her last at 
the marquis's, at which period she wore short 
dresses. 

" I remember," said the young girl ; " my 
brother was very fond of you." 

" And by Jove ! Fm very fond of him yet ! " 
said Quilliane, his hand involuntarily seeking 
that of Albert. ** This is what comes of our 
seeing so little of each other. Nothing makes 
friendship so lasting. Say, Thérèse, what if 
we should invite this cholera-patient who has 
broken bounds to dinner ? " 

** Of course," answered Thérèse, " and I 
hope you have no previous engagement." 

** No, mademoiselle," said Albert smiling, 
" I have no engagement ; but I have no dress- 
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suit either, and I know how rigid the laws of 
etiquette are here in winter." 

" No dress-suit ! " repeated the marquis, 
raising his eyes to heaven. ** You will cover 
us with shame in the eyes of Mrs. Crowe." 

'* Who is Mrs. Crowe ? " 

" The guardian angel of this young person 
here, or to be more matter-of-fact, her com- 
panion. My aunt de Chavornay selected her 
herself. Catholic, Irish, for the sake of my 
sister's salvation ; sufficiently mature and un- 
interesting for the sake of mine. 

" She left, to come to us, the house of an 
English peer, with three daughters, now mar- 
ried, who each had her own carriage and 
saddle-horse, so she looks on us as beggars, 
though decent people. She is propriety it- 
self, however. One day, in consequence of 
a travelling-accident, not having a change of 
costume to appear in at dinner, she wore the 
dress she had on, turned inside out. Let me 
hasten to add that the effect was none the less 
harmonious." 

" I do not know any man more unjust than 
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my brother," said Mademoiselle de Quilliane, 
** when he once gets started on the subject of 
Mrs. Crowe." 

" If my sister were to say all she thinks she 
would accuse me of ingratitude. Left at nine- 
teen the widow of an officer whom she had 
followed to India, and who died on arriving, 
something like thirty years ago " 

** She mourns him yet," interrupted Thé- 
rèse. 

" By Jove ! in case of loss or accident it is 
with husbands as with umbrellas — the regrets 
are keen in inverse proportion to the time 
they have been in possession. But without 
wishing to make the deceased turn in his 
grave, I must confess that his widow has a 
weakness for me. Sweet Kathleen (that^s her 
musical name) will be my last conquest, the 
last flower that will rejoice my closing days 
with its chaste perfume. We will get her 
to sing the ^ Last Rose of Summer ' to- 
night, and you will see the glances she gives 
me ; but mind now, don't try to cut me 
out." 
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"Oh ! be easy ; I am not so susceptible as 
all that/' 

'* Ah, yes, I forgot. Besides, she will find 
fault with your manners. According to her 
ideas no Frenchman knows how to behave 
properly at table. A fortnight ago Ville- 
moison, the most elegant man of the club, 
was passing through here, and dined with us. 
After his departure Mrs. Crowe counted up 
to us the mistakes he had made at the table 
in eating his soup, cutting his meat, replacing 
his glass, and performing the last ablutions. 
Seventeen — not one less! If he had heard 
the criticism he would have died of shame." 

" You have brought more happiness to my 
brother during this half-hour than I have in a 
month — my poor Christian ! " 

The marquis was giving some directions to 
the coachman and did not hear these re- 
marks. 

** You are coming^" in with us?" he asked, 
joining them. 

** No ; since Mrs. Crowe is so hard to 
please, I am going back to the hotel to dress 
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myself as well as my limited wardrobe will 
allow. At the same time I shal^^ purchase a 
more suitable head-gear. Good-bye, until 
we meet again, mademoiselle;" and turning 
he mounted a donkey which was passing by. 

** Do you know Shepheard's ? '* he asked 
of the donkey's owner. 

" Hotel Chebah ! I know it, tchelebiy And 
the three started off at a gallop. 

** There goes a happy man ! " sighed Quil- 
liane as they disappeared : " vigorous and 
hearty and with a long life before him." 

'* Are his parents living ? " asked Thérèse, 

" No ; he is alone in the world. But when 
one possesses health " — and with a shrug of 
his shoulders he entered the house without 
noticing his sister's sad look. 


CHAPTER IL 

At the death of the marquis, Christian's 
father, his fortune was stated to be two hun- 
dred thousand francs yearly income, although 
he had always lived in a most lavish manner. 
He himself would have been unable to state 
whether he had left any money or was in 
debt, never having kept any accounts in his 
life. '* It is not the custom of our family," 
he would say proudly, and the son had fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. Whether it was a 
matter of a cigar for himself, a coupé for 
his mother, or a bouquet for a lady friend, 
the only thing that gave him any concern 
v;as to have the best that money could 
afford. 

Between Albert de Sénac, the friend of his 
childhood, and himself there had been from 
birth a marked contrast which had caused 
certain reserves in their intimacy. Sénac, 
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tall, with powerful frame, and an exceptional 
physical and moral development, prided him- 
self on treating fashion and the convention- 
alities which rule refined society, if not with 
absolute scorn, yet with an almost contempt- 
uous disregard, sometimes even with a marked 
spirit of contradiction. In his very manner 
of harnessing and riding his horse, in the cut 
of his clothes, and in the shape of his shoes, 
he affected an independence of fashion often 
disdainful, which appeared also in the free- 
dom of his observations on men and things. 
When he was reproached with hating the 
world, he answered : 

" I do not give myself that trouble. I live 
in the world as in an inn from which one 
has a picturesque view, but which is badly 
kept. I have brought with me my own bed, 
my glass and my fork, distrusting the cleanli- 
ness of the surroundings.** 

Quilliane, on the contrary, accepted the 
world» only laughing at its vices, its ridicu- 
lous features, and its tyranny. The rôle of 
courtier did not mortify his pride on condi- 
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tîon that he occupied the position of fa- 
vorite. 

"You make me think of Marcel in the 
* Huguenots * ! '* he would say to Sénac. 
"You will end your life by a musket-shot 
behind the barricades." 

" And you," answered Albert, " are a Cinq- 
Mars. Some day you will be taking a grue- 
some trip to be beheaded on the scaffold." 

With these tendencies one may well be- 
lieve that the young marquis travelled in 
great style. Albert was not astonished to 
find Christian and his sister installed in a 
charming house on the Avenue Boûlâk, with 
the same comfortable luxurious surroundings 
which he remembered in the Hotel Quilliane 
on the Quay d'Orsay, ** at the period when 
he made one of the world." There was the 
same refinement in the menu, the same 
stately and ceremonious service, the same 
dazzling silver on the table. Hardly changed, 
despite his gray hairs, the butler, grown 
old in the service of the noble family, 
stood behind his young mistress, as respect- 
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fully grave as when he obeyed the deceased 
marquise, whose beautiful austere face never 
smiled. No one would ever have imagined 
that the Nile and not the Seine flowed 
within such a short distance, had it not been 
for the presence of the Egyptian servant 
engaged as an assistant, in his dazzling white 
tunic falling to his ankles, as statuesque as 
a priest of Apis. The Oriental, in his red 
slippers, moved noiselessly over the polished 
tiles, carrying the dishes to and fro, but with- 
out approaching the table. One would have 
said that he felt himself unworthy, from his 
inferior rank in the priesthood, to take a 
prominent part in the sacred rites. 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane wore the same 
dress that she put on every evening, even 
when a guest was present, which was a rare 
event. 

It was of a soft black satin, lightly woven, 
without lustre, and giving only dim reflec- 
tions of light from its folds. Since the mo- 
ment when she had vowed herself mentally 
to God's service she had discarded even the 
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simplest of her jewels, despite the objections 
of her brother. 

" When I see you without brooch or brace- 
let/' he would say, " you make me think of 
those denuded apartments which, with a view 
to being vacated the following week, are 
stripped of all their ornaments." 

Thérèse had that type of beauty which, like 
certain objects of , art, exacts, in order to be 
fully appreciated, a special and preliminary 
education. She was tall and very slender, 
but the incomparable suppleness of her figure 
made one see that she ignored, as much as 
the goddess Diana, the artifices and restraints 
of the dressmaker. The lines of a bust rather 
short than elongated, the shoulders rather nar- 
row than wide, the outlines of the chest se- 
verely chaste in their exquisite perfection, 
gave her an ideality modified, but not con- 
tradicted, by the expression of her face, where 
force of will was more apparent than dreamy 
contemplation. 

To begin with, her hair so astonished one 
by its abundance, its shadowy softness, and 
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its almost indescribable shade of gold, that 
one forgot to ask whether this woman was 
beautiful. No one could be plain with such 
a mass of dull gold hair waving around her 
well-developed temples and ending in a grace- 
ful coil where ancient sculptors place it, on 
the nape of the neck, as in nymphs surprised 
at the bath. Even without this marvellous 
hair, Mademoiselle Quilliane would have been 
distinguished for her beauty, but as if to sub- 
due the haughty and showy character which 
this royal diadem gave her, she had a creamy 
complexion, nearly that of a brunette ; serene 
eyes which changed with her moods, like the 
sea, from pale-gray to azure-blue and some- 
times to jade-green ; a clear-cut mouth over 
which her slightly projecting upper lip seemed 
to place a seal ; and a long slender throat 
finely set on her shoulders, all of which gave 
her an air of reserve and distinction. . Before 
such a shrine the thoughtful mind pauses with 
reverence. 

At the right of the marquis was seated a 
very stout {ittle woman, red as a tomato when 
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she was not as purple as an egg-plant, with 
beautiful nut-brown eyes full of youthfulness 
in spite of her gray hair. She was tightly en- 
cased in a stiff silk which creaked with every 
movement like a ship straining at anchor with 
the movement of the swell. 

This excellent person, worthy in every re- 
spect of the trust that had been confided to 
her, had a romantic and enthusiastic streak in 
her nature, a flame, as it were, which, not 
having had the opportunity to exhaust itself 
during her short experience as betrothed and 
wife, still burned gently, as does the wick of a 
lamp at early dawn after it has been turned 
down when lighted. Very decided in her opin- 
ions, intensely loyal, scrupulously honest, Mrs. 
Crowe passed her life in contending with ad- 
verse circumstances. As an out-and-out Irish- 
woman, she hated the English, and yet she 
burned with indignation if any one criticised 
that nation in her presence. She had for 
Christian an indefinite mixture of admiration 
and tender pity which did not hinder her on 
many occasions from mentally disapproving of 
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her hero, who often fell short of her standard 
of virtue and justice. Sometimes, in the fer- 
vor of her faith, she rejoiced to see Thérèse 
called to the perfection of a Christian life, but 
again, in her devotion to the young girl, she 
shuddered at the idea of the approaching sac- 
rifice by which she herself would be con- 
demned to solitude. 

These continual combats between two op- 
posing sentiments rendered her timid and 
silent, but beneath this apparent indecision 
she had a rare comprehension of men and a 
thorough appreciation of events. 

Inherent in her, by reason of her nation- 
ality, were certain strange superstitions and 
a childlike credulity which Quilliane found a 
constant source of amusement. 

Her courage was capable of amounting to 
valor, and yet she paled at an unusual jolting 
of the carriage ; every lurch of a ship made 
her ready to die with fright, and yet when it 
was necessary to brave five days at sea to fol- 
low Thérèse to Egypt, she had not shown by a 
word or look what it cost her to fulfil her task. 
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* 

It had been many months since Christian 
had talked, laughed, eaten, or drunk as he did 
on that evening. While his friend kept him 
company with the zest and appetite of a trav- 
eller satisfied to find an agreeable host and 
good fare, the two women took note with ten- 
der pleasure of every mouthful of food, every 
sip of wine which he carried to his mouth. 
Had Sénac been a physician he could have de- 
manded large fees. Mademoiselle de Quilliane 
would have emptied her purse with joy into 
the hands of this worker of miracles. 

" See here, my good fellow," said Christian, 
his elbows on the table like one who cannot 
make up his mind to leave it, ** let your boat 
go on, and stay with us. You are going to 
find cold weather at Messina, fog at Marseilles, 
and snow in Paris. What is the use of shiver- 
ing when you can help it ? Here, this even- 
ing, we could almost have dined with an open 
window. We will show you around Cairo and 
its environs. Mrs. Crowe deciphers hiero- 
glyphics like the late Mariette, and this young 
person here calls all the mummies of Boûlâk 
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by their Christian names. Am I not right, 
madame ? " 

From the midst of a creaking of silk a tiny 
voice, like an oboe solo coming out of a great 
cathedral organ, sighed : 

" Oh, Monsieur le Marquis, the Christian 
name of a mummy — isn*t that joke just a little 
irreverent ?" 

" Certainly ; there is no doubt about it,'' 
agreed Sénac, when the last notes of the 
oboe had died away. ** But you forget, my 
friend, what recalls me to France. My suit 
will go by default if I am not there." 

"You will enter an appeal." 

" I have already done so, and am condemned 
without a hearing. Taking into account prin- 
cipal and interest and the various incidentals, I 
have been let in for over a hundred thousand 
francs." 

" Quite a heavy drain on a man of your re- 
sources who has never been able to spend all his 
income. How you will have to economize ! " 

" Why not accuse me at once of being 
a usurer? Be that as it may» I am perfectly 
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willing to give my money, but I am not 
willing that it shall be extorted from me 
when I do not owe it." 

** All right, go then — ^you are no good," said 
Christian, with the bad humor of a spoiled 
child who has been refused something. " At 
least can't you stay long enough to smoke a 
cigar with me ? " 

After they were luxuriously seated amid 
the cushions of the smoking-room, the mar- 
quis, from whom all gayety seemed suddenly 
to have departed, spoke first : 

** I should like to know with what reflec- 
tions a philosopher of your stamp is inspired 
by the spectacle you have before you." 

** What spectacle?" said Albert, feigning non- 
comprehension. 

" That of Christian de Quilliane, the rich, 
handsome, irresistible Christian, the man be- 
loved of women, coming to Cairo to die of 
consumption, only thirty years old, without 
love, without friendship, and — may the devil 
take me if I am not in earnest — almost with- 
out a single person to regret me.** 
3 
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Sénac kept himself in check so as not to 
appear too sympathetic, and replied coldly : 

*' Excuse me ; at this moment you are a 
little off your base, and I will set you straight. 
You are more than thirty years old, for I am 
thirty-two and you are my senior ; you are not 
dying of consumption, for you have just eaten 
as heartily as I, that is to say like an ogre ; 
you have in your sister the ideal of devoted 
affection ; you will concede that I count some- 
thing as a friend ; finally, you have just told 
me yourself that Mrs. Crowe " 

*^ Ah, do not joke now that we are alone. 
In three days you will be gone ; in a few 
months Thérèse will be hidden in her cell, 
this time never to leave it again.** 

** She will not go back if you need her. 
Her presence with you at this moment is a 
sufficient guarantee of her devotion.'* 

"You do not know those horrible women 
who have taken her from me. They have 
relaxed their hold on her ; they have said 
to the child, *You are at liberty for a 
certain time, so as to close your brother*s 
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eyes. Try to make him go to confession, 
and influence him in making his will to 
remember the interests of the holy cause. 
Go : but if the affair should last too 
long ' " 

Albert interrupted his friend, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

" Upon my word," said he, " one would 
think you were reading the ' Rappel.' Is it 
to your aunt that you attribute such elevated 
sentiments? *' 

*' Madame de Chavornay detests me and I 
reciprocate. Thérèse was scarcely ten, before 
this cold-blooded, calculating woman without 
a human feeling tried to ensnare this bird on 
account of her gilded feathers, — sixty thou- 
sand francs income — enough to pay for such 
a chapel as has not its equal in Paris, or a 
park beside which those of the rival convents 
would be only grass-plots.** 

" My dear friend,*' replied Séhac, ** I know 
you root and branch. When you are once 
prejudiced against any one you make him out 
blacker than the devil. However, it is an ill 
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wind that blows nobody any good. If your 
sister were married and the mother of a family 
now, she would not be able to be here to drive 
away your blues, which, by the way, must not 
always be an enviable task." 

" I would like to see you in my shoes, con- 
templating your own shipwreck. On our way 
here we were shown a fine vessel which had 
gone to pieces on the rocks. The prow had 
already disappeared, but the stern remained, 
polished, gilded, and magnificent, with its lux- 
urious cabins. Poor boat ! how many happy 
hours people had spent on her when she 
proudly glided through the waves that to-day 
are wreaking their vengeance on her ; when 
her decks gay with flowers resounded with 
the voices of beautiful women, with song, and 
with mirth. Oh, how often vows have been 
plighted on those poor boards, on starry 
nights, balmy with perfumed airs from the Ori- 
ent ! Where are they to-day, those who were 
so loved ? Towards what shore have they 
escaped in the life-boat ? Do their thoughts 
still linger about the sad wreck? I almost 
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wept in gazing on it. I said to myself, ' There 
ÎS my life ! ' " 

Albert had to make an effort to hide his 
emotion on hearing these sad words in which 
there lurked so much truth. He replied with 
affectionate gravity : 

" So then, if you died now, your supreme 
regret would be women and love — and yet 
how easily one can dispense with both." 

" Ah, perhaps you can tell me, wise man, 
which of us two can dispense with them 
most easily, which of us has succumbed to 
them most readily. For me, in my thoughts 
I adore them always and am grateful to 
some of them, though I curse the greater 
part, while I regret and mourn for them all, 
even those whom I curse. You single out 
one to cover her with reproaches. You have 
wandered everywhere to forget her, but — by 
the way, that implacable anger — does it still 
last ? " 

Sénac replied only by a significant move- 
ment of the head, while he enveloped his face 
in clouds of tobacco. 
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" Well, old fellow, as far as I can see we 
have no cause to envy each other. The Quil- 
liane line will end with me in spite of all I can 
do. The Sénacs will also die out if you per- 
sist in your aversion to matrimony, and on the 
tombs inscribed with our names — than which, 
faith ! there are no worthier — our heirs will 
write, ' Who was the woman ? * '' 

** They would do better in your case to use 
the plural," Sénac answered laughing. 

" I am sure that is better than sacrificing 
your life for one unworthy specimen. That 
is taking things too much to heart." 

" How do you make out that I have sacri- 
ficed my life ? The past two years have been 
full of interest for me, and I expect to renew 
my travels when I have settled my lawsuit.'* 

" As for me, if I were you I would shout 
the abhorred name from the housetops. You 
have never even been willing to talk about 
the matter. One had to draw the story from 
you piecemeal, and as to her name, it is still 
an impenetrable mystery. That is being a 
little too squeamish, but it shows that the 
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wound is deep. Corne now, confess : who is 
she ? " 

" Why should I tell ? in order that people 
may exclaim as she passes, * Look at that wom- 
an ! it is she who made a fool of that imbecile 
de Sénac ! * Come, don't let us talk any more 
about her; let us rejoin your sister." 

He rose and threw his cigar into the fire- 
place with such nervous force that the sparks 
flew. The marquis, still lolling in his chair, 
asked : 

" Just one thing more, old fellow. Is it 
true that you had the idea of turning monk? " 

"Yes, it is true. I even went to the 
Chartreuse and laid my wishes before the 
lay brother, who listened with no more sym- 
pathy than if I had asked for a glass of 
cordial. Then he sent me to Father Louis 
Marie, who undertook to inquire into my 
motives." 

" And that duffer of a monk let you escape 
from his net when he had you in its meshes ? 
By Jove! if it had been my aunt de Cha- 
vornay, you would not be here to-day ! " 
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" I have not the honor of your aunt's ac- 
quaintance, but *that duffer of a monk/ as 
you call hinn, was not stupid, I assure you. 
He had as much wit as Dumas, only he 
knew the world better. During eight days 
we had such talks together that I would 
willingly have paid for the privilege." 

" All right : you should have remained.** 

"Yes; but at the end of the week they 
put me in solitary confinement. No more 
interesting conversations with Father Louis 
Marie, but prolonged tête-à-têtes with your 
humble servant, Albert de Sénac, which 
proved much less amusing. Towards the 
end of the second week I fled. If you 
had only seen me go down the mountain- 
slopes ! I had wings ! I ran and ran, and 
never stopped till I reached China, from 
which place I have just returned.'* 

" Then you agree with my sentiments in 
regard to that trade ? ** 

" That trade, as you so scornfully term it, 
is probably the most desirable of all ; but to 
embrace it requires certain qualities which I 
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absolutely lack, as I am now convinced, 
thanks to Father Louis Marie/* 

The two friends re-entered the drawing- 
room, where Thérèse was engaged on a piece 
of church-embroidery while Mrs. Crowe read 
aloud to her. Sénac entered first, the carpet 
rendering his footsteps noiseless, so that, after 
pushing aside the heavy Persian drapery 
which answers for a door in the East, he 
was enabled to watch the young girl, whose 
features wore a look of intense sadness which 
made them appear cold and proud. For a 
second or so he stood on the threshold, lis- 
tening to the labored breathing of the con- 
sumptive behind him, close to his ear. Mrs. 
Crowe, in a very sympathetic, slow voice, 
was reading the master-piece of St. Francis 
de Sales, that devout herald of our modern 
psychologists, who, in their bitterness, resem- 
ble so little that gentle physician of human 
weaknesses. 

" Now, the most dangerous of all kinds of 
love is friendship." 

"What a strange remark," interrupted 
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Thérèse. " It needs all my trust and confi- 
dence in St. Francis de Sales to believe in 
its truth.** 

At that moment the bugle at the neigh- 
boring barracks sounded the three notes 
which mark the hour lor extinguishing lights 
— slow and prolonged — like the chant of a 
shepherd of Fayoum who succumbs to 
drowsiness. 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane looked at the 
clock and then glanced at the door which 
her brother had delayed to enter. In the 
shadow she saw the glitter of Albert's dark 
eyes, and at first she frowned and arched 
her brows like a surprised nymph, but almost 
instantly she smiled and greeted the two 
friends warmly, a slight gesture of her beau- 
tiful hand indicating to her companion that 
the reading was at an end for that night 

" Is it so late ? " said Christian, without 
seating himself. " We have forgotten our- 
selves. I must retire ; good-night, all of you. 
Lanespède wishes me to be in bed by ten 
o'clock. I should prefer it if he would give 
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the power to sleep when I get there. When 
shall we see you again, Albert ? Will you 
spare me a few moments of your time to- 
morrow ? ** 

In the quick glance of Mademoiselle de 
Quilliane, Albert read an entreaty. 

" A few moments ? " he replied ; " why, I 
count on our spending the day together. 
You are to be my dragoman in Cairo. Go 
to rest now, and if mademoiselle is willing 
we will breakfast together and plan an out- 
mg. 

Albert was about to withdraw with tact 
at the same time with the marquis. 

" Why do you go ? " asked the latter. " You 
are not obliged to be in bed at ten o'clock by 
the doctor's orders — unless my sister wishes 
to dismiss you." 

" No, indeed,*' answered Mademoiselle de 
Quilliane, ** I do not wish our guest to leave 
so early. Be seated, sir, while I finish this 
wing of my angel." 

"Yes, do, because you might answer for a 
model," and with this jest, which he accom- 
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panied with a grimace towards his friend, 
Quilliane disappeared. Albert seated himself 
at the other side of the table and, raising his 
voice, said : 

" Do you know, mademoiselle, that bad fel- 
low almost scared me just now ? He speaks 
of himself in such a lugubrious tone that at 
first you are almost convinced. Fancy, that a 
man only needs to catch cold to imagine the 
worst ! He has nothing sertous the matter 
with him, and yet he thinks himself doomed." 
He continued in this strain for an instant. 
Then they heard the closing of a door in the 
next room, and the ringing of a bell. Albert 
went on in a lower voice : 

" He was listening to us, I was sure of it, 
poor Christian ! " 

" Doomed, is he not ? " questioned Thérèse, 
more with her eyes tlian with her voice ; and 
as she received no answer she continued : 

" You are ready even with the ingenious de- 
ceptions of true friendship. How that touches 
me ! How good you are to sacrifice to my 
brother the few hours of your stay here! 
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You do him a great deal of good, for alas ! he 
is very unhappy, so lonely, so forgotten of all 
— he who was formerly so sought, so feted — 
ah, horrible, fickle world ! ** 

Albert was on the point of observing that 
the " world " which had abandoned Ouilliane 
belonged to a special class even more incon- 
stant than the generality in its favors, but this 
reflection was at least uncalled for, so, without 
other comment, he replied : 

" As long as your brother has you near him, 
I do not think he need regret the world at 
large.** 

" In spite of all my efforts, he sees too much 
of the trained nurse in me to value my so- 
ciety." 

" Does he submit readily to being cared 
for ? " 

** With a touching meekness. Reckless un- 
til now, taking no care of himself, he goes to 
bed like a child at a certain hour. He clings 
desperately to life. If only he would obey as 
well where it is a question of his spiritual wel- 
fare! Alas ! he gives me the terrible pain of 
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seeing him turn away from God, but perhaps 
you will not be able to comprehend v/hat a 
sorrow this is to me ; perhaps you pity Chris- 
tian for having a sister * not always amusing * 
as he says. Ah, do not use your influence 
against me ! ** 

" Mademoiselle," said Albert, very much 
moved, " when one is, as I am, the son of a 
saintly and venerated mother, her influence 
always remains. Do not fear that our ideas 
will come in collision in the mind of Christian. 
You and I sympathize spiritually. I compre- 
hend your desires and anxieties more than 
you imagine. I beg you never to doubt this 
again." 

Without continuing in the same strain he 
led the conversation to lighter subjects. Mrs. 
Crowe joined in it, as Thérèse allowed it to 
languish a little, and, without apparent effort, 
directed it to India, the one spot in the world, 
she said, where she had known most happiness 
and most sorrow. In spite of himself Albert 
was forced to say that he remembered a cer- 
tain little house in a suburb of Bombay, where 
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the short honeymoon of the unfortunate Crowe 
had been passed, and where he had died of 
cholera after an illness of only three hours. 
"It is probable/* added the traveller, "that I 
shall return there very soon, and I promise 
you, madame, to send you a sketch of your 
old home." 

"What," said Mademoiselle de Quilliane, 
" are you going to wander over the world 
agam ? 

" If God grants me life," answered Sénac, 
and he added, laughing, " and also if He allows 
me to gain my case. Besides, I have begun 
there some curious studies which are too far 
advanced for me to abandon them. And then 
I have nothing to keep me here and no one to 
whom my going or coming would be a matter 
of importance." 

" That is my case, too," said Thérèse, with 
a sad little smile. " Well, my angel has all 
his feathers on his wings now, so I will bid 
you good evening. We breakfast at twelve." 

"The Count de Sénac is not in the least 
like any Frenchman I ever knew," exclaimed 
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sweet Kathleen when the young man had 
gone. " Just think of it ! he has seen the 
house where my beloved Colomban died ! " 

Thérèse made no reply : she seemed ab- 
sorbed in her occupation of carefully cover- 
ing her embroidery, and yet she was thinking 
of Sénac, saying to herself, " Well, at last there 
is one who does not act as if he thought me 
a lunatic for wishing to leave the world. On 
the contrary, he seems to approve ; it is one 
more omen sent by God." 

Alone in her own room she was astonished 
that she did not feel more gratitude towards 
Sénac ; for she was sure she could have for- 
given him easily, if, like the rest, he had at- 
tempted to dissuade her from the path which 
she wished to follow. 


CHAPTER III. 

The next day Quilliane rose very early. 
He had slept, and his gloomy ideas were for 
the moment dispelled ; he revelled in the 
mere fact of existence. Thérèse came into 
his room, as was her custom every morning, 
to bring him his cup of warm goat's milk. 

" Well," he said as he drank it, " did you 
enjoy your evening ? Sénac and you must 
have got on very well together, for if you 
despise men, he holds women in profound 
contempt. I can imagine that the conver- 
sation of such exalted ' persons must have 
filled with joy the heavenly spirits." 

" At any rate he delighted the heart of 
Mrs. Crowe, who enjoyed talking to him 
about India," said Thérèse. " It was she who 
absorbed the conversation ; she was perfectly 
charmed." 

** What ! Albert has not urged you to go 
4 
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back as quickly as possible to your convent ? 
and you have not made him remorseful for 
having left the Chartreuse ? " 

" The Chartreuse — what joke is that ? " 
" Good ! I see he has not yet found you 
worthy of his confidence. I have been more 
fortunate," said Christian ; and he then re- 
peated what his friend had told him the 
evening before. 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane listened, her 
head leaning on her hand which was buried 
in her golden hair. Her eyes fixed on va- 
cancy tried in vain to picture Sénac in the 
folds of a white woolen robe, with a shaven 
tonsure, meditating at the foot of a cross. At 
this same instant she saw, curiously enough, 
as by a flash of intuition, a suit of gold, inlaid 
armor which guarded proudly the immense 
staircase of the great house where she was 
born. During all her childhood this suit of 
armor had represented to her a mysterious 
being endowed with superhuman virtues. At 
various times in turn she would figure to 
herself, one by one, enclosed in this iron 
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shell, the heroes of all the centuries the 
history of which had inflamed her youthful 
imagination. How many times she had 
escaped from the nursery or schoolroom in 
order to hold silent converse with her " Sir 
Knight," sometimes fair, with fine blue eyes ; 
again dark and fierce, with heavy moustaches 
and eyes that flashed fire ; another time gray- 
headedj and with a seamed, scarred visage 
marred by the loss of an eye. But whatever 
his age or complexion, whether he answered 
to the name of Rinaldo, Tancred, Le Beau 
Dunois, or Crillon, " the knight ** possessed 
one invariable qualification — he was always 
ready to put to rout an enemy for the colors 
of his fair ladye. It is needless to say that 
the object of this intense idolatry was no 
other than Thérèse herself, whose pretty 
golden head just reached the gauntlets of this 
prcux chevalier, crossed on the hilt of his 
massive sword. 

Since she had grown up, especially since she 
had taken up her abode in the convent of the 
Bernardines in the Avenue Kléber, Thérèse 
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had forgotten her knight, as many women for- 
get theirs, even when they have more tangible 
memories to feed on. How strange it seemed 
that at the very moment her brother was tell- 
ing her of Albert's pious Odyssey, she saw 
again, like a flash, the brilliant armor, and, in 
place of the raised visor, a new face, bronzed 
by Oriental suns, slightly severe, as it seemed 
at the first glance, but prompt to light up 
with a sweet smile, the smile of a brave man, 
when a certain appealing look met his — that 
of the tiny maiden who had become tall 
enough to study the curious tracings on the 
helmet without having to mount a stool. 

The marquis was far from guessing his 
sister's thoughts, but she seemed so dreamy, 
with her large eyes fixed upon a spot on 
the wall, that Christian burst out laughing as 
he put down his empty cup. She blushed 
as if her brother had discovered her roman- 
tic return to her childish fancies, and suddenly 
rising and kissing Quilliane on the forehead, 
she said : 

"You laugh just as you used to." 
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Just like old times too, he gave her a teas- 
ing side-glance and answered, in the mischiev- 
ous manner of a schoolboy : 

*' If you could guess what I am laughing 
at, you would tear my eyes out. I am making 
up a story which promises to be very amus- 
ing — a beautiful young girl vowed to relig- 
ion — a man who had decided upon a total 
renunciation of women — met by chance — you 
understand what follows." 

" No," said Thérèse, in a dry, cold voice 
very foreign to her nature, while anxiety more 
than displeasure could be read in the glance 
which imposed silence on the jester. 

Christian, struck with her annoyance, took 
his sister by the hand and continued more 
gravely : 

" Listen, little one " — his favorite pet name 
for her — " you must allow me the privilege of 
talking a little nonsense now and then. Do 
not on account of this joke visit your dis- 
pleasure on Albert. Do you wish to know the 
truth ? If by a movement of my hand I could 
make you desperately in love with him I would 
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take care not to do it, for you would be con- 
demned to the worst torture a woman such as 
you could endure, that of loving without being 
loved. That man is now and will always be 
fireproof, like a building which has once been 
scorched by the flames." 

" By the flames ! " repeated Thérèse, as if 
she did not comprehend, or at least trying to 
appear as if she did not 

" Yes ; he has had a great grief to which he 
never refers except in the most remote way, in 
the most guarded manner. Most men would 
have recovered from it, but Sénac is one of 
those rare persons who feel profoundly and 
have great faithfulness, and added to it a 
depth of religious sentiment amounting to 
mysticism, which has led him to the edge* of 
a precipice. No, my poor child, you may feel 
perfectly at ease ; it is not he who would put 
obstacles in the way of your entering the con- 
vent ; he would be more likely to do all in his 
power to assist you/* 

Christian had become serious. Thérèse left 
him to give some orders which mingled in her 
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mind in a confusing manner with thoughts of 
a less material nature : at the same moment 
that she was wondering which was the bet- 
ter way to prepare the rice — as a pilaff à la 
Turque or a curry à r Indienne — she was also 
trying to decide whether she had better treat 
Albert with cold reserve or with her former 
trusting simplicity and frankness. 

The menu was settled without any difficulty, 
but when she reached her room she was still 
in a state of indecision in regard to the 
other matter ; however, her feelings were in 
favor of a frank friendliness. She said to 
herself : 

" Why should I not have confidence in him 
and esteem him ? My brother has never told 
me 'anything but good of him, and as a usual 
thing Christian is not very complimentary in 
his views of an}'' one, even his friends. We 
have the same ideas ; with him I need not fear 
the eternal discussions on convents. He would 
* do all in his power to assist me,' rather. I 
do not ask so much of him, however ; I can 
go very well alone, with God's help." 
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The hour had come for her devotions. She 
took her book and opened it without design. 
The chapter adapted itself wonderfully to her 
case, and her great friend, the gentle saint, 
seemed to have written it expressly for her in 
order to fortify her against the wiles of the 
world. The following words started out in 
bold relief; 

" Scoffers say that when the world has noth- 
ing more to offer you, you return to God ; but 
as for your friends, they remonstrate and offer 
many objections to your taking such a step." 

She stopped in order to ask Saint Francis 
de Sales, " Have you noticed that he has ever 
done either one or the other?" St. Francis 
de Sales did not answer a word. He was ap- 
parently, as far as Albert was concerned, of 
the same opinion as Mrs. Crowe and of Thé- 
rèse herself. When the hour struck, the future 
Bernardine was at this phrase : " It is good, in 
order to insure our devotion, that we should 
suffer for it the contempt and unjust re- 
proaches of others." 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane closed her book 
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and returned to the drawing-room ; and for 
the first time she felt a feeling of annoyance 
towards Albert de Sénac. She thought : 

" After all, I do not see why it should ap- 
pear so natural to him for me to take this 
step.'* But very soon she had more grounds 
of reproach against him. Twelve o'clock struck 
and this not-to-be-depended-upon person still 
delayed, and by doing so became the subject 
of various comments by the marquis. 

*' That's all he thinks of us ; but I can't 
blame him, for I fail to see what he could 
find to amuse him in this hospital : we should 
have let him alone ; he cares only for his own 
comfort and pursuits." 

At twenty minutes past twelve Albert be- 
came one of those friends on whom one could 
never count ; at half past he was a monster of 
selfishness. Thérèse was indignant at this in- 
difference ; not on her own account, as she 
tried to impress on every one, but because of 
her brother, whose good humor had vanished. 
Kathleen alone took the part of the absent 
and made excuses for him : 
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"He is ill, perhaps, or has met with an 
accident." 

" How absurd ! *' answered the marquis 
sharply ; " he is not the kind of man who is 
ever ill. An accident ? Have no fear, he is 
sufficiently strong and wise to get out of any 
dilemma by land or by sea. Never mind, let 
us go to breakfast ; or rather do you two go, 
for I have no appetite.** 

As Thérèse was giving the order to have 
breakfast served the culprit appeared, some- 
what overheated by hurrying and with a 
happy glow of health and strength almost 
painful by contrast with the lassitude of his 
friend. 

"Bravo! my friend, is this what you call 
not leaving me ? ** 

At this decidedly sharp exclamation, Al- 
bert perceived that his dilatoriness was a 
crime of high treason. He sought the eyes 
of Mademoiselle de Quilliane; but they re- 
fused to meet his, and he felt as if severely 
punished. I once knew a woman who could 
render life insupportable to those around her 
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— relatives, friends, and servants — merely by 
depriving them for one hour of her smile. 
Thérèse had the same power over those who 
had only once seen her smile. Sénac on 
entering had felt only the natural regret of a 
guest who keeps his hosts waiting, but the 
cold greeting of Mademoiselle de Quilliane 
made him aware that the matter was more 
serious. 

" Hear me," he said to his friend. His 
pleading was addressed to Quilliane, but his 
gaze was fixed on the young girl so busily 
embroidering her chasuble. In the same 
manner criminals urge their plea before the 
jury, with body turned sideways towards 
the policemen who are to conduct them to 
prison. 

" This is my excuse/' he commenced ; ** I 
got up very early this morning." 

" No one would think so," grumbled the 
invalid. 

A woman can imply a thousand things by 
the way she draws her needle in and out 
of her work. Thérèse's needle made a dry, 
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clicking sound which said plainly, '* Had you 
not the slightest idea that we were waiting 
for you ? " 

** I was no sooner up," continued Sénac, 
" than I left the hotel. You know it was too 
early to come to your house. The terrace 
of Shepheard's already swarmed with a pop- 
ulation of donkey-drivers, drivers of carts, 
and dragomans. One of the latter seized 
and accosted me — * Monsieur is not going to 
see the Pyramids ? * 

"* I have no time/ 

" ' But you can go there in twenty minutes 
with a good carriage.' 

" I yielded ; the horses were first-rate, so we 
took only an hour and a half and as long to 
come back, not counting the ascension." 

*'Oh! then you ascended the Pyramids?" 

** How could I help myself ? No sooner 
had I alighted than some Arabs seized upon 
me and carried me up ; then they passed me 
on to others who plunged me into the bowels 
of the earth ; a third squad dragged me to the 
feet of the Sphinx. At last, just as I was 
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going to leave, a photographer appeared, 
pointing his camera at me, and I had to 
pose, with my head in three-quarters view, 
my eyes fixed * with expression * on the fright- 
fully dirty hand the operator held in the air 
like a beacon, and my left elbow leaning on 
Cheops who, to do him justice, did not move." 

This called forth a smile from Thérèse, who, 
any one could see, was easily amused. A less 
refined woman would have pretended indif- 
ference. Sénac, encouraged by this smile, 
would not have exchanged his joke for the 
répertoire of Labiche. 

" At last," continued he, " I turned up 
here. By feeing my coachman heavily we 
flew back as if on the wings of the v/ind. 
I cannot tell you how often we ran over 
goats, knocked down donkeys, and upset 
camels. Now that I have seen Egypt I 
am not going to leave you again until 
my departure, but by Sesostris, I am fam- 
ished ! " 

Great appetites, like great convictions, are 
contagious. Every one, even Quilliane, did 
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justice to the breakfast. While the two men 
discussed the future duration of the English 
occupation of Egypt, Thérèse said in a low 
voice to Mrs. Crowe : 

" Look at my brother ; he is another man. 
If Monsieur de Sénac would only remain here 
two weeks, God knows what improvement we 
should see." 

The afternoon was spent in driving. The 
weather was marvellous, and Christian's mood 
resembled it. One would never have imagined, 
to hear him talk, that his stay in Cairo was 
for anything but pleasure. 

** Do you remember," he said to his friend, 
"the time when we used to imagine that a 
winter at Nice represented the height of 
a refined sybarite existence ? Could we be- 
hold to-day without laughing those palm-trees 
about as high as cabbages, and even that sun 
beneath whose rays we walked, an overcoat on 
our arm and a muffler in our pockets? Look 
at those half-naked urchins ; the greater part 
will «leep under the stars to-night, by prefer- 
ence. Merely to look at them throws one 
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in a perspiration. And what a picturesque 
effect those costumes make ! " 

** Yes/' agreed Albert, " these good people 
would be very much astonished if one were 
to tell them that there was a city where 
prizes can be gained by dressing like them and 
painting one's face." 

" One could astonish them still more by 
telling them that there are refined ladies of 
rank who win such prizes. One does not see 
grandes dames now anywhere but in the East." 

** Oh, monsieur," protested Thérèse, " I 
know some in France, thank Heaven ! " 

" You know, Mademoiselle Thérèse, some 
perfectly refined and comme il faut women ; but 
that is not the same thing. A "^ grande dame' 
is more than well-born ; she is encompassed by 
a barrier of conventionality and prejudices, 
moral and material, which surrounds and 
goes with her everywhere, rendering her abso- 
lutely inaccessible. In our days the barrier 
has fallen, and we do not take much trouble 
in looking for the cause. Our duchesses wade 
in mud; one treads on their heels at the 
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races ; their skirts are crushed at the doors 
of the railway-stations ; at charity-bazars the 
first comer stares them out of countenance 
while waiting for his change. They are at 
the mercy of reporters, and I know some 
who are the laughing-stock of those journal- 
ists whom their grandmothers would have 
called ' penny-a-liners ; * finally, at charity- 
balls, when a counter-jumper asks them for 
a waltz and they answer that they are too 
fatigued, you should see how he resents it 
with such coarse expressions as, * Confound 
your squeamishness,' etc., and indignantly turns 
his back on them." 

Christian remarked, with the sceptical smile 
which he always wore during such discussions : 
" I should really like to know what Madame 
la Comtesse de Sénac will some day resemble, 
whose future husband no longer believes in 
the existence of grandes dames save in the 
East." 

Albert called attention to a coupé passing 
by, which contained two Turkish women of 
high rank, and said : 
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" Look at those women ; what elegance of 
carriage ! Have they made one single motion 
to attract our attention ? It is open to con- 
jecture that they are beautiful, but that is all ; 
for if one should attempt to look at them 
too closely, or should jostle these beauties 
when they leave their carriage, that great 
negro's lash would interfere ; and then how 
the crowd would abuse those who were 
whipped and applaud the negro ! There are 
grandes dames for you ! " 

" Great Heavens ! *' sighed Quilliane, his 
arms raised in a theatrical manner, ** now it 
is evident that the Comtesse de Sénac will be 
a Mohammedan." 

" She will have a still greater defect," said 

Albert, " that of never existing ! In that 

lies my safety. It is just as well ; for with 

my old-fashioned ideas the poor woman would 

be very much to be pitied. I should deprive 

her of a host of pleasures, beginning with the 

innocent ones, or those reputed as such, of 

which we were speaking a little while ago ; 

she would be the last of the grandes dames 
5 
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— a beautiful title, but one rather difficult to 
live up to." 

" In that case," concluded Christian, ** you 
have shown your wisdom in deciding on celib- 
acy. There would be a fine rumpus in your 
household if you were to find an unfortunate 
woman sufficiently disposed in your favor to 
say *Yes.'" 

Thérèse kept very quiet, naturally, as 
though she were not interested in the ques- 
tion, but she was thinking to herself, " Is it 
possible that the young girls of the period 
are so afraid of a sensible husband ? " 

She came to dinner that evening in the 
same dress she had worn the evening before, 
neither graver nor gayer, but more disposed 
to place confidence in this stranger who 
showed, merely by his deference, that he was 
in the presence of a woman. She could lay 
aside all constraint with him, and did not need 
to hoist a flag of truce, as there was no 
attempt on the part of the young man to 
seize the cargo : it even gratified her to be 
able to demonstrate that she was not among 
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the number of those who flee the world as 
they would leave a ball-room, where they 
were reduced to seeing others dance. Was 
this not a way of doing credit to her mys- 
tic consecration ? 

She contrived to lead the conversation back 
to the point where it was broken off at the 
end of the drive. When you are about to 
leave a country, even of your own free will, 
it is a satisfaction to hear that the region is 
flat, thinly inhabited, and malarial ; so she 
took great pleasure in hearing Albert rail at 
the world. 

Between this brother and sister who were 
preparing to leave it by different exits, 
Albert had only too good an opportunity 
for philosophizing, and he fell easily into his 
favorite vein. 

** This morning,** he said, " while I was 
climbing the rough-hewn steps of the tomb 
of Cheops, I calculated that a stone-cutter 
of Père la Chaise would ask three or four 
hundred millions to make a monument on 
that scale. What an age that was! Our 
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poor devils of kings and emperors of to-day 
are very proud when the people have honored 
them, at their burial, with several charges of 
powder, some mahogany boards, and a few 
pieces of black velvet. This century is poor 
and commonplace. Those best off to-day are 
the beggars, who are limited constantly by 
the impossible in their loves, in their self- 
devotion, even in their follies. Everything 
is small, in our virtues as well as our vices. 
We cannot talk ten minutes without saying, 
* I have no time,* or else, * It costs too much,' 
which both mean the same thing — an avowal 
of poverty." 

** But then," said Thérèse smiling, " it must 
make you horribly unhappy to live in a so- 
ciety so very uncongenial." 

" Mademoiselle," answered Sénac, " one finds 
here and there a community of individuals 
who eat bread and drink water and plait 
rushes in very bad company — the convicts. 
If you were to ask the less vicious how 
they can stay there, they would answer, * We 
would prefer to have it otherwise, but we are 
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not given the choice.' So far as concerns me, 
if I had the power I should soon pull down 
the prison and surround myself with more 
agreeable society." 

" Oh ! as to its being more agreeable, I have 
my doubts," said Quilliane ; " for it is easily 
understood that the feminine element is left 
out of your plans/' 

Thérèse appeared a little troubled, which 
was always the case when her brother began 
to talk of women. 

** Come now," said Albert, '* you wish to 
make me out a monster in the eyes of these 
ladies. It is high time to speak in my de- 
fence ; so I declare forcibly that if I could 
plan my life according to my visions, a woman 
would occupy a large place in it — one whom 
I would love, and who would be my wife ; 
but I will spare you a fancy sketch of her, 
for she should be simply perfect. When we 
picture Paradise, we do not imagine it with 
draughts and smoky chimneys." 

" Consequently you exact perfection where 
you love," said Christian. 
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" Yes ; because love to my idea should be 
a worship, and no one but a savage adores 
an inferior being. If I loved a woman I 
should give myself to her entirely, and I 
swear that she should never hear from my 
lips, * I have not the time,* or ' It costs too 
much,' when her happiness was in question." 

" You would be, in a word, a type of un- 
selfishness." 

" On the contrary, I should be the most 
skillful of egotists ; for I consider the smiles 
of the woman one loves the highest happi- 
ness for a man, on condition, be it under- 
stood, that the woman smiles for him, and 
for him alone." 

" Oh, oh ! " said Quilliane, " to make a 
woman smile at any time is a hard under- 
taking ; but to prevent her smiling for others 
— you Innocent — it would require all one's 
time 1 " 

" But that is what I should do," answered 
Albert. ** I know some very intelligent per- 
sons who have no other occupation than to 
write books, carve statues, or compose ope- 
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ras, or to buy and sell at three per cent., 
or to defend scoundrels before the assizes. 
Really, if my supposed vision were realized, 
I consider that my occupation would amount 
to quite as much as that of those worthies." 

*' My dear," said the marquis, rising from 
the table, " this young man is insane ; let us 
give him a shower-bath." 

As on the previous evening, Quilliane 
drew his friend into the smoking-room. 
There in his turn he gave vent to his ideas 
on the *' feminine element." Luckily for her, 
his sister was not there to hear him. 

When they returned to the drawing-room. 
Mademoiselle de Quilliane had already re- 
tired, and this was a great disappointment 
to Sénac, who had hoped to spend the rest 
of the evening as he had the preceding one. 
He went home with a feeling of vexation 
that he could not account for, and which was, 
at the least, the secret dissatisfaction we feel 
when a young and beautiful woman holds 
herself aloof from us. It is true that Albert 
was far from having any intention of laying 
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siege to his friend's sister, but the intensely 
masculine conceit was stirring within him, and 
in spite of himself he was obliged to say, " She 
expects nothing, hopes nothing, fears nothing 
from you. Hopes, aspirations, joys, and sor- 
rows in which you can have no share fill her 
life ! If she be happy, it is not in your power 
to disturb that happiness ; if unhappy, you 
cannot console her ; if weary or languid, she 
will not lean on you even for a passing mo- 
ment. No silent devotion, no transient atten- 
tions, will entitle you to a share in this soul 
forever to be a stranger to yours. Whether 
you be close to this exile from the spiritual 
world, or separated from her by hundreds 
of leagues, it will be all one to her ; she soars 
above you." 

He was right, though not entirely so ; for 
while he was indulging in this reverie, Thé- 
rèse was answering Mrs. Crowe, who bade 
her good-night after being loud in Albert's 
praises : ** He has a noble nature. If I had 
had the misfortune of being married to a 
man instead of being vowed to God, I 
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should have wished my husband to resemble 
Monsieur de Sénac in many ways/* 

As the honest face of the Irishwoman 
manifested some astonishment, Thérèse added: 
" You are surprised that I express myself so. 
Why, you often hear people say, ' If I were 
to kill myself, I should die by suffocation 
as it disfigures one less than any other form 
of death.' Need one conclude from that that 
they are bent on suicide ? ** 


CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning Thérèse felt sad and 
low-spirited on awakening. The faithful 
Kathleen, perceiving this, asked her the cause. 
" It is because we shall have partings this 
evening,'* she answered, " and you know how 
little it takes to depress Christian. He has 
been so much improved these last two days. 
To-morrow the house will be duller than ever, 
that is to say, it will seem so to him ; as for 

myself '* she shook her head, and her 

lovely hair, carelessly knotted for the night, 
becoming loose, fell over her snowy shoulders 
like a golden shower. " Dear me," she sighed, 
as she gathered it up and arranged it, " how 
much time I lose with my hair ! how much less 
trouble I shall have when it is all cut off ! " 

" Oh, my dear Thérèse, I shiver whenever 
I think of the cold steel on your neck ! " said 
Mrs. Crowe ; ** compared with that all the 
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rest seems nothing. The woolen frock re- 
placing the silken robe in which you take 
your vows, the sandals which excoriate your 
feet, the horrible hair-cloth shirt, — all these 
things appall me less ; the shroud itself with 
which you will be covered, the mournful 
psalms, I can witness all these ; but to see 
your hair cut, — that I can never endure/' 

** It attracts too much notice," thought the 
novice to be as she arranged it before the 
mirror, "//if observed it immediately, and 
yet I coil it as tightly as I can/* 

The tighter she wound it, the more it 
glistened ; those dazzling locks would have 
attracted the attention of a blind man. De- 
cidedly her only hope lay in the scissors. 

" Hov/ lovely you look ! " exclaimed Quil- 
liane as she entered his room with his cup of 
milk ; " does it trouble your conscience to 
have your brother admire you and say so ? " 

*' Not the least in the world ; on the con- 
trary, it delights me, for when you admire me 
it proves that you have had a good night's 
rest and are feeling better/* 
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" I have felt positively better these last 
two days. The drive yesterday did me good ; 
the open air braced me up. Do you know, 
little one, what we ought to do ? ** 

Thérèse, happy to see him in this mood, 
knelt by his arm-chair, her hands clasped 
over his arm. *' Let my dear lord speak 
to his servant ; I listen," she said laugh- 
ingly. 

** Suppose we four go and breakfast some- 
where out of doors. I know Sénac would be 
delighted, and Mrs. Crowe, having lived in 
England, ought to love picnics ; as for you, 
all worldly matters have become indifferent 
to you.** 

Thérèse, fearing that the conversation would 
take a gloomy turn, hastened to say she was 
willing. Then came the discussion as to a 
suitable place. Albert, entering shortly after- 
wards, surprised the young girl, who was 
not expecting him so early, in an attitude 
a little too unconstrained for the eyes of a 
stranger. 

Seeing that his arrival was a little ill-timed. 
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Sénac attempted to withdraw with some slight 
excuse, while Thérèse sprang to her feet with 
a look of annoyance. 

" Dear me," said the marquis laughing, 
" see these two trying to escape by differ- 
ent doors ! Look here, my children, take 
courage; you won't devour each other.'* 

Albert made a low bow to the embarrassed 
girl, and then turning away so as to show 
that in truth he had no intention of devouring 
any one, he said gravely, " You are in a gay 
humor this morning, Christian." 

" And you appear extremely solemn." 

'* I have not slept well," answered Sénac, 
persistently looking away from Thérèse. 

" The fact is," said Christian to his sister, 
" this young man does not show any of the 
favorable symptoms which you discovered in 
me a few minutes ago." 

Thérèse blushed a little, and had to ac- 
knowledge to herself that it was true. The 
new-comer had not seemed to admire her, at 
which she felt more gratified than vexed. 

" Explain our plans to our guest," she said 
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as she left the room. ** I'm going to get 
everything ready/' 

An hour afterward they started, with plenty 
of provisions, to breakfast under the old 
sycamore at Heliopolis, which had protected 
by its shade, according to a legend, the slum- 
ber of the Virgin escaping from the sword 
of Herod. Mrs. Crowe formed one of the 
party, as a matter of course. She kept in 
tune with Christian, whose spirits were at the 
highest pitch, and who continually made her 
the victim of his jokes. 

Thérèse de Qu illiane let her eyes wander 
over the infinite desert whose sandy outlines 
were lost in the illimitable distance. She 
felt the profound repose of this scene which 
came to her unsought, enjoying it all the 
more because she knew how soon her view 
would become more limited and monotonous. 
She felt happier than she had felt for months. 
She could hear the hearty laugh of her dear 
invalid, echoed sometimes by that of Albert, 
which showed, by its graver note and an 
indescribable lack of real enjoyment, that he 
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was not always in full sympathy with his 
friend, or rather, that half his mind was stray- 
ing in another direction. 

The sun, already giving out its midday 
strength, filled one with the joy of mere exist- 
ence. On the left of the road — in the lower 
plain watered by the Nile — nature smiled in 
all the luxuriance of vegetation. To that 
poem vaguely breathed by the land of the 
Orient in response to the tender caresses of 
the sun, which later will parch and wither her, 
even the soul furthest removed from Paganism 
involuntarily answered by the " Carpe diem " 
of Horace. 

The future nun thought to herself, " To-day 
I shall give Thérèse de Quilliane a holiday. I 
shall allow her to be young once more. To- 
morrow, whether she wishes it or not, the half- 
opened door through which she razes on 
human happiness will close again forever. 
To-morrow will be such a contrast to to-day. 
Poor Christian ! I know him so well : he will 
laugh no longer ; the friend who makes him 
forget himself, who diverts his mind, will be 
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gone ; life will again press heavily on our soli- 
tude ; in the meantime, God be thanked for 
this oasis of happiness on our journey ! " 

When the lengthening shadows warned them 
that the hour of return was approaching, the 
four companions became silent, but the same 
question appealed silently to each — '* Where 
shall I be a year from to-day, at this hour ? " 

They were seated under the great trees of 
the avenue which terminates at the colossal 
needle of Heliopolis. Before them the great 
obelisk was sharply outlined, planted like a 
familiar landmark, but more imposing in the 
simple majesty of those surroundings which 
had seen it, four thousand years before, rise 
slowly on its base, than those expatriated 
structures seen in our public squares, amid 
the gew-gaws of modern art. 

Around this granite giant, some fellahs slept 
on the ground, blissfully stretched out in their 
blue robes ; a flock of goats was browsing on 
the herbage, and the many-piped flute of an 
invisible shepherd was sending forth its vel- 
vety notes. 
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Beautiful children with black eyes rolled on 
the grass, with scarcely a rag on their backs, 
made happy by bakhshishy gorged by the re- 
mains of the meal, with little donkeys by their 
sides, whose big heads were full of mischief ; 
and near these Giaours or Franks, whose pres- 
ence he seemed to ignore, an Arab turned 
towards Mecca was praying, kneeling on his 
black clpak which he had folded for a carpet. 
You could hear the sacred verses passing his 
lips in a low humming tone, while he made his 
genuflexions like an accomplished gymnast. 
Thérèse contemplated the scene with large 
dreamy eyes, not without a feeling of envy 
towards this believer who worshipped his 
Maker before the whole world as calmly 
and as earnestly as if he were in his private 
cFoset. She felt a great calmness of spirit 
steal over her. It seemed as if in this re- 
mote place the noise and strife of the world 
had died away. All seemed easy, simple, 
and assured — all one needs in this life — and 
eternal joy in the next. 

Once more Thérèse, Albert, and Christian 
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were gathered together in the dining-room 
of the Avenue de Boûlâk for the farewell 
dinner. At dessert Christian wished to drink 
the health of his departing friend. 

" It is difficult/' he said, " to wish any good 
to happen to a man like you, who desires 
nothing, so TU give you only one toast, the 
value of which none knows better than I : 
* May you live to a good old age.* If you 
do not care about that, which would be just 
like you, then Til take it all back. Your 
visit, though unintentional, has been a great 
benefit to me. So much good has it done 
me, that when I think of your going I am 
unmanned. It seems to me that if only you 
could stay . . . but I know you can 
not." 

These words were pronounced in a certain 
half-questioning, half-pleading way such as an 
invalid uses, and the eyes of Quilliane seemed 
to demand an answer, even though it were a 
negative. Another glance fastened anxiously 
on Albert seemed also to say, " You cannot 
stay, but if you could . . . who knows 
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how far you could accomplish the miracle you 
have already commenced ? " 

Sénac, passing his hand over his face as 
though to sweep away gloomy thoughts, 
answered, addressing himself to the sister 
who had not yet spoken as well as to the 
brother : 

" I have told you what hurries me back to 
France. But in a few months we shall find 
ourselves together here again as we are to- 
day." 

By a shrug of the shoulders Christian indi- 
cated that he did not wish to hear any more. 
He knew well that they would never find them- 
selves together again as they were that day. 

" You leave early to-morrow morning ? " 
he asked abruptly. 

** The train starts at ten o'clock. I will 
come and say good-bye before I go.** 

•* No,** said Quilliane in a stifled voice ; " I 
would rather not see you again.'* 

The conversation returned to common- 
places, the result of a general effort. Soon 
the marquis rose. 
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** Well, good-night/* he said to Sénac. " I 
am going to my room. The day has been hard 
for a traveller such as I am, and I need rest." 

When the curtain of the doorway had fallen 
after him, Albert, on turning, saw Mademoi- 
selle de Quilliane standing, her elbows on 
the mantelpiece, her face buried in her hands. 
Her back was towards him, but by the motion 
of her shoulders he could see that she was 
weeping. He approached her and said in a 
low, trembling voice, ** If your courage fails 
you, who can be strong?'* 

Thérèse, at these words, turned, drying her 
eyes as she answered : ** You are right. I 
have faltered but for a single moment. It 
is my punishment for having done to-day 
like those reckless soldiers who laid aside 
their arms to sleep in the face of the 
enemy. I had forgotten — Christian also had 
forgotten, poor fellow ! He was growing 
accustomed to the pleasure so long denied 
him — of seeing his friend. You are the only 
one he has left. Those others in whom he 
once trusted are letting him die without a 
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word of sympathy. Alas! no sooner had he 
seen you than he clung to you as to life itself, 
and now it is his misfortune to lose you. Why, 
oh ! why did you come? " 

" I came without intending it, and I leave 
against my will. Thus has my life ever been, 
passing from one surprise to another, without 
being of use to others or happy myself." 

" And that," said Thérèse, " is one reason 
why a man is foolish to lean for support upon 
another man. Life is the same for all of us ; 
no one can escape its laws. You, it would 
seem, are less attached than others to its 
needs and its weaknesses. But when the 
hour comes you also are obliged to say those 
hard words — * I have not the time ; it costs 
too much.* " 

She spoke with a feverish agitation very 
painful to see ; for the despair must have 
been deep that could bow down a soul so 
strong in its faith and its self-restraint. Her 
supple figure swayed like a reed ; each gest- 
ure of her beautiful hands was full of grace ; 
any man with a heart would have given his 
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life to dry the tears from those lovely eyes. 
Sénac said, in a deep voice, ** To the day of my 
death I shall remember the bitterness of this 
moment/' Shaking her head, she answered : 

" Why should you remember it ? What are 
we in your existence ? Go ! Go ! You are not 
so much to be pitied. Besides, there is noth- 
ing like a lawsuit to divert one's thoughts, 
especially when the sum at stake is great. 
Would to heaven that my cause were as 
easy to gain as yours! Thank God that 
He has made your path so smooth." 

" It is less so than you appear to think it," 
said the young man. 

There was silence for a moment, and Sénac 
felt that he ought to leave Thérèse to her 
own thoughts. Already he was searching 
his mind for some phrase with which to bid 
her farewell, but he felt that anything he 
could say would be but idle words to this 
young creature, bending alone under her heavy 
burden. At the same time he thought — with 
a deeper intensity than ever before — of the 
morrow and all the days to come which would 
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be passed without seeing her again. Suddenly 
he exclaimed, in a broken voice : 

*' If you really think that I could be — 
that I could be of use to your brother — in 
prolonging for several days ** 

She supposed at first that Sénac was 
making one of those offers imposed by worldly 
politeness. She shook her head and answered, 
with an irony addressed more to the world in 
general than to the man before her: 

" You have not the time/' 

Then, with a sudden impetuosity which 
swept away all the reserve of his character, he 
exclaimed : 

"Only tell me to stay." 

" Well, then, stay ! *' said Thérèse, with a 
sort of defiance. She was carried away by 
the excitement of this strange colloquy. 

Before she had recovered from the astonish- 
ment caused by her own words, Sénac had 
disappeared without other answer than a low 
bow to Mademoiselle de Quilliane. 

Mrs. Crowe, who had been present at this 
interview, silent as a statue, did not seem hurt 
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that Albert had left without bidding her good- 
night. Her eyes were shining, and she held 
her breath as she would have done near two 
children building a house of cards, lest it 
should fall. Thérèse, very unjustly, it must 
be admitted, began to take her to task for 
what had just occurred. 

** Why did you not say something ? Mon- 
sieur de Sénac has the right to imagine that 
truly I have no one by me to help me fulfil 
my duty. There is nothing I dread so much 
as the compassion of human beings. I have 
a horror of being pitied, and yet I have 
just spoken like a girl who has lost her 
head." 

" No,** said Mrs. Crowe, " you spoke like 
a person who has a great sorrow, and who has 
hitherto never believed in human affection.** 

*' That man does not know me — he will take 
me to be insane or heaven knows what ! It is 
my fault, and I am punished for it. I hope 
he will have forgotten it an hour hence.** 

The Irishwoman, absorbed in cutting out 
some embroiderv, remained silent. One could 
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only hear the noise of her scissors, like the 
chirping of little birds in a nest. 

** You do not believe/* persisted the young 
girl in an agitated voice, ** that he thought me 
really in earnest ? He must go away — he has 
said so. I shall die of shame if I see him 
to-morrow. You do not think that he will 
return ? " 

" I think, on the contrary, mademoiselle, that 
we shall see him here very early to-morrow." 

** You mean to say that he will come and 
bid us good-bye on his way to the station ? ** 

" Monsieur de Sénac, if I am not much mis- 
taken, no longer thinks of leaving," said Mrs. 
Crowe. 

** Do you really think he lo.ves my brother 
as much as that ? " 

Once more the sarcastic click of the scissors 
was heard. 

" Answer me, for heaven's sake, Mrs. 
Crowe ! What do you think ? " 

" I will tell you then, since you wish it, my 
child. I think the Count de Sénac belongs to 
you, body and soul." 


CHAPTER V. 

" Let us examine ourselves on the evil we 
have committed towards God, towards our 
neighbor, and towards ourselves." 

When she had arrived at this critical point 
in her devotions, Thérèse de Quilliane 
arranged herself on her prie^Dieu in a less 
fatiguing posture, seeing she was far from 
the close of a trying examination. She felt 
vaguely troubled, and did not doubt that the 
cause of her inquietude lay in her own con- 
science. At heart she could not have located 
exactly this sensitive organ of her moral 
being. Pity the people who can tell within 
a hair's breadth the position of the heart, the 
stomach, or the liver! They must on the 
slightest occasion be obliged to have recourse 
to poultices. 

" What evil have I done to-day ? " said 
Thérèse to herself. " Of my having sinned 
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there is not the slightest doubt, or I should 
not be so discontented as I am now. Is it 
against Thee, my God? It does not seem so 
to me ; I love Thee faithfully. It is not my 
fault if I am yet among the vanities of the 
world, and wear silk gowns, and had a deli- 
cious drive to-day. And then, dear Lord, I 
told my beads in the carriage while the others 
talked." 

In spite of herself she had to admit that one 
of *' the others " was not far from being the 
cause of her uneasiness which she sought for. 

" Had it not been for me he would have 
gone ; he stayed because of one word I said, 
but I was thinking only of my brother. Lord, 
Thou knowest I was thinking of Christian ; 
his friend has done him so much good. He 
encouraged even despair itself when he said, 
with that frank manner of his that could not 
deceive, * All will go well ! * It made one 
hope against hope/* 

In this way Thérèse de Quilliane silently 
examined, before God, her conscience, and at 
the same time the qualities of Albert de Sénac. 
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While thus engaged she reviewed all his faults, 
and found only one thing to reproach him for 
— his turning away from the Grande Char 
treuse. However, it is not ever}'' one who has 
the happiness of being sealed upon the fore- 
head with the mark of the elect even in 
this world. Then she thought that the young 
man would no doubt lose his lawsuit. 

** Have I not sinned against my neighbor," 
she asked, " in causing him to sacrifice his 
interests ? No ; because he remains on my 
brother's account if he does stay with us." 

Suddenly she awoke as from a dream. It 
seemed as though she still heard the voice of 
Mrs. Crowe saying to her: 

** The Count de Sénac belongs to you, body 
and soul ! ** 

" My God," she prayed earnestly, " constrain 
him to leave. If he is far away to-morrow by 
this time I vow to write to my aunt to burn a 
taper in the convent chapel. What more can 
I do. Lord ? " 

Certainly all that remained for her to do was 
to put out her lamp and attempt to sleep, tell- 
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ing her beads, but her Aves kept her awake as 
thoroughly as an exciting novçl would have 
done, and in the darkness of her chamber 
she seemed, trembling, to distinguish mysteri- 
ous noises. 

Daylight stealing in through her curtains 
reassured her. 

" Mrs. Crowe is very silly, and yet my aunt 
places so much confidence in her. He will go 
away ; I fancy him even now packing his va- 
lise. My brother, who knows him thoroughly, 
says that he is above . . . certain weak- 
nesses. At any rate, if he should dare inti- 
mate to me, by even one look, that he stays 
on my account, I will show him what I am 
and to whom I belong." 

She dressed herself, and for the day this 
time, as if to be ready for any event, and went 
to her brother's room. There she had to go 
through another ordeal. 

" I have not slept,*' Christian said ; " I am 
feverish ; my strength is leaving me ; I can- 
not last long ; you will very soon be free. 
Besides, what keeps you here ? Go to your 
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convent whenever you wish. Altogether, what 
would you do all alone with Mrs. Crowe if I 
were to die here ? Above all things, don't 
think of taking my body back to France. 
Let me be buried anywhere." 

Christian continued in this funereal tone so 
long that Thérèse would have given two tapers 
to have Sénac miss his train, for she lost all 
control of herself. 

It was quite another affair when Quilliane 
was handed a letter bearing the mark of 
Shepheard's Hotel. 

" All right,** said the marquis without open- 
ing the envelope ; " this is from Sénac, bidding 
me farewell. He is sparing himself an un- 
pleasant task. Friends, like dogs, flee before 
illness. He is right ; in his place I should 
have done the same. Well, my friend, I wish 
you a pleasant journey. Enjoy your health 
and vour life.** 

With an envious rage. Christian crumpled 
the envelope in his clenched hand. With an 
abrupt gesture he threw it into the fire ; it 
struck against the andiron and bounded back. 
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Thérèse breathed more freely. Another hour 
passed in such uncertainty would have un- 
nerved her. Picking up the paper she said to 
her brother, " Do not be unjust towards Mon- 
sieur de Sénac. It was you yourself who did 
not wish him to call again. You must read 
his letter ; perhaps it requires an answer." 

" Read it yourself, then, if you wish to," 
growled the marquis. 

Thérèse tore open the envelope, and for the 
first time in her life felt her hand tremble with 
impatience at the contact of a letter written 
by a stranger. As soon as she had read the 
first lines her hand grew steadier, but a deep 
blush overspread her face, and her brother, 
who saw her reflection in the mirror, asked : 

** Well, what does he say ? You look as if 
you had fallen from the clouds." 

Mademoiselle de Qu illiane had not fallen 
from the clouds, however. Is it really true 
that all women are born more or less ac- 
tresses? Albert de Sénac wrote as follows: 

" Dear old fellow : — Night brings counsel 
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I have let my boat go without me. When 
I think it over, it seems wiser for me not to 
be present in court. I know just how it 
would be if anything were said to annoy me, 
as will certainly be the case. I should give 
disagreeable answers, and that would turn the 
judges against me. Besides, whatever hap- 
pened, I should say, * How stupid I was to 
give up Egypt ! I have gained nothing, or I 
should have lost nothing by following my in- 
clination.* So I shall finish the winter here, 
and of course we will see each other every 
day. To begin with, I am going to dine with 
you this evening. I need the whole day to 
settle myself more comfortably." 

" There," said Christian, " that is my 
original de Sénac ! He never knows in the 
evening what he is going to do on the mor- 
row. After all, it is his own affair if he 
thinks himself too wealthy. We shall find in 
him an agreeable companion, able to talk 
on any subject, nearly always in a good hu- 
mor. And then, besides, which is a special 
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favor of Providence towards you, he will pay 
you no more attention than if you were a boy. 
All the same, I do think the fellow might 
have come to breakfast ! " 

When Thérèse was alone in her room, she 
felt that discouragement which we experience 
when we try to wind a tangled skein. It 
seemed as if she could never succeed in un- 
ravelling her ideas. At first she decided to 
leave it all in the hands of God, who never 
abandons His own. Unfortunately it was the 
day for the weekly letter which she sent to 
her aunt, a letter which was a confession, and 
which she considered all the more a sacred 
duty as it was the only rule she could im- 
pose upon herself. Seated at her table, upon 
which was an image of St. Bernard, she wrote 
upon a sheet of paper which bore the arms of 
the order : — " Dear Aunt and Revered Mother 
in God " 

So far all went well, but the rest was not so 
easy. In what terms should she speak of 
Albert de Sénac ? Not to mention him at all 
would be dissimulation unworthy of an up- 
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right soul. If he had only left that morning, 
all would have been smooth ! The mere men- 
tion of a casual acquaintance, his portrait 
drawn with two strokes of the pen, and then 
he could have been dismissed forever. But 
now what complications had arisen ! It was 
necessary to explain that he was to have left, 
that he had not gone, and, what was still 
worse, that he had stayed after having seen 
Thérèse weep. What, after all, had induced 
him to let the boat go without him ? Was it 
friendship for the brother, compassion for the 
sister, or — the motive which Mrs. Crowe 
had suggested ? What was his object — to 
comfort an invalid, or to turn a pious soul 
from its path of duty ? To begin with, 
she could find no special fault in his con- 
duct. The absence of all allusion to her 
in his note, and the calculated tardiness of 
his return to the house— nothing indicated a 
man who counted on a reward, or even on 
thanks. 

"I believe,'* thought .Thérèse, "that my 
brother is right, that his friend is simply 
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original, and that I need be in no haste to 
request the prayers of the community/' 

A little calmer, she settled herself to her 
letter, and until breakfast time her thoughts 
and her pen were occupied with the obliging 
and generous Sénac. 

" This evening," thought she, " I will begin 
to pray that he may gain his lawsuit ; we owe 
him that in common justice." 

While Mademoiselle de Quilliane was writ- 
ing to her aunt, Albert wandered about the 
Esbekîyeh in order to kill his hours of solitude, 
telling himself that he had seven or eight of 
them to while away. Nothing would be more 
untrue than to say that he felt regret at his 
decision ; but since he had slept on it he saw 
things in the cold light of reason, and con- 
gratulated himself a little sarcastically on his 
youthful folly. At the same time he asked 
himself, 

" After all, what have I gained by it?" 

He did not count on gaining anything by 
this headlong act ; but he felt some pleasure 
at having accomplished it, much the same as 
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he had felt when he had climbed to the top of 
Cheops a day or two before. He had gained 
nothing except to be able to say to himself, 
** It is not everyone who has done as much/* 

A great many brave and disinterested acts 
are in reality moral ascensions, and have not 
any more tangible rewards. 

This is what Albert was saying to himself. 
You would have made him start by insin- 
uating that he had remained on account of the 
lovely eyes of Mademoiselle de Quilliane, and 
also in answer to a sort of challenge which she 
had given. However, he would have given a 
great deal to be hidden in a corner and see the 
face of the sister while the brother read his 
letter. 

In vain the hammars pushed their donkeys 
at this bored-looking idler, proposing interest- 
ing trips — the mosques, the bazar, the citadel, 
the tombs of the Caliphs. One object alone — 
this is between you and me — would have at- 
tracted him : a visit to a certain house in the 
Avenue Boûlâk. But he had vowed to himself 
not to go there before evening. Besides, he 
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had to write to his lawyer in Paris who was 
expecting him, to say nothing of sending a 
telegram to his servant to come on with his 
baggage from Alexandria to Cairo. 

As he was leaving the telegraph-office after 
sending his dispatch he saw a photographers 
studio, and, certain views having attracted 
him, he entered and began turning over the 
albums. Some portraits were on the table 
waiting to be delivered. One of them, rep- 
resenting a young European woman with a 
hard look on her superb face which troubled 
one, made such an impression on him that he 
seemed to forget all the others. Upon ques- 
tioning the photographer he learned that this 
beautiful creature had sat for him the week 
before, accompanied by a lady and two gen- 
tlemen, the whole party being French. They 
had not given their address, announcing their 
intention of coming themselves to take the 
photographs. They did not seem hurried, 
and to all appearances were making a long 
stay in Cairo. 

Sénac, without further questions, left the 
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shoo and [«^oked at his watch to see if he had 
time to reach the nation in order to take the 
train and join his steamer. He found he did 
not have the time, which relieved him of the 
difficulty of ch305ing between two evils — 
either breaking his promise to Thérèse or 
remaining in the same city with the original 
of the portrait he had just seen. This was no 
other than Clotiide de Chauxneuve» who had 
become, by marriage, Madame Questembert, 
after having promised to be the Countess de 
Sénac. 

Albert had first met her in a remote country- 
town, which had always been her home, and as 
he had vowed never to marry a Parisian, he 
gave his heart to the beautiful young girl, 
apparently of simple manners, whose slender 
fortune seemed a guarantee to Albert that she 
would be bound to him by all ties, even by 
those of gratitude. Though not very wealthy 
himself at that time, he was by all means a 
match beyond anything Clotiide could have 
expected. This romance, which he concealed 
from the world, was delightful. It lasted a 
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long time, and the friends of Sénac wondered 
what mysterious cause kept him away from 
Paris for months at a time. Just after Clotilde 
and he had plighted their troth, a Parisian mill- 
ionaire named Questembert came to live in a 
château near the modest dwelling of the Chaux- 
neuves. He had a son destined, it was said, to 
fall heir to a princely fortune. One day, with 
superb composure, the young girl broke her 
engagement with Sénac, and a short time after- 
wards became the wife of René Questembert. 

This treachery fell like a blight upon the 
happiness of Albert de Sénac, -but his was 
one of those natures which hide their sorrow 
as though it were a disgrace. His most inti- 
mate friends could guess the cause of his 
unhappiness, but he never let her name escape 
his lips. Fate, however, seemed to be his 
avenger. By the death of an only brother 
who had inherited a large fortune from an 
uncle he became the possessor of enormous 
wealth. About the same time the father-in- 
law of Clotilde, having ruined himself with 
speculations, committed suicide. 
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Alas ! all this could not destroy the hateful 
past, the memory of which had pursued Sénac 
for two years in all parts of the world. 

On leaving the photographer's he repaired 
to the hotel in order to compose himself after 
the shock he had just received, and any one 
seeing his countenance as he passed through 
the crowded vestibule would have taken him 
for a criminal escaping from justice and seek- 
ing to avoid familiar faces. Thank heaven ! 
the faithless Clotilde was not there, nor did he 
come across her name on the register of the 
hotel. But it was impossible to avoid meet- 
ing her sooner or later in a place like Cairo, 
where every one lives out of doors, and Sénac 
shuddered at the thought of this proba- 
bility. 

" What is she doing here? Is she ill?*' he 
asked himself. *' Report says her husband is 
ruined. Why should fate throw her in my 
path once more ? What must I do ? How 
can I leave after having promised to remain ? 
How can I remain and run the risk of meeting 
her at any moment ? Then I would incur the 
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disgrace of having her think I was seeking 
her." 

He reflected a long time, and then, as his 
mind was accustomed to seeking a way out 
of emergencies, he found a solution of this 
one which would have the result also of 
proving a benefit to Quilliane. A short 
while afterwards he entered the smoking- 
room of his friend, who received him most 
cordially. 

They remained together some time, absorbed 
with maps and guide-books. When their con- 
ference was over, Christian went alone to his 
sister, whom he had to consult before giving 
his final decision. 

" I have come to propose something to 
you," he began. " What do you think of 
making a trip to Luxor ? " 

" To Luxor ! " she exclaimed in surprise ; 
" why, this is something new to me ; you have 
never spoken of it before. It seems to me 
a great undertaking." 

" Yes ; but if anything is to set me to rights 
again, a stay of two months in the South ought 
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to do SO. A trip up the Nile has saved the life 
of many poor wretches as far gone as I am. I 
could not think of going alone with you, but 
now that Sénac is here " 

" Very well ; let us go to Luxor. You know 
I belong to you, and would go to the ends of 
the earth to do you good." 

" Thanks, little one," he replied, kissing her; 
** I know how devoted you are to me. In this 
case we shall have to make a great deal of 
preparation. We will hire a boat for ourselves 
with all the equipments — a cook, servants, and 
dragoman." 

'* All right ; I have been economizing for 
the last two years," said Thérèse ; " and be- 
sides, we can easily afford ourselves any lux- 
ury that diverts you." 

" Yes, but then about Sénac. We ought 
of course to take him with us, so I want 
your advice ; for no matter how comfort- 
able our dahabiyeh is, we shall be crowded 
together just the same as on a steamer. 
So make up your mind : if you do not wish 
him to accompany us, Albert will go by 
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himself and take the trip in some other 
way." 

** Would Monsieur de Sénac go without 
us ? " asked Thérèse. 

" Of course. Do you think that a traveller 
such as he would be likely to remain in Egypt 
merely for the pleasure of walking up and 
down the streets of Cairo ? '* 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane was surprised. 
She was at a loss to understand Albert's plans. 
She blushed as she remembered the fears and 
perplexities which had kept her awake the 
night before. The young man was neither 
romantic nor devoted ; he was simply original 
and curious. If she had consulted her own 
impulses she would quickly have made up her 
mind what to do, were it only for the sake 
of proving to Mrs. Crowe how mistaken the 
latter had been in her conclusions. But this 
journey might after all be the means of pro- 
longing Christian's life, if not of restoring 
him to health. How could she even think 
of refusing to go? What remorse she would 
suffer if she did so ! 
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" You know my answer beforehand/' said 
Thérèse. "It was not necessary to consult 
me. I do not dread fatigue, and as for the 
propriety of taking Monsieur de Sénac with 
us, it is for you, as head of the family, to 
settle that question." 

" Oh ! as to that, I know Albert ; he will 
not take advantage of the situation to disturb 
your peace of mind. He is waiting for me, 
and I must go and tell him to make prepara- 
tions. As soon as we have found a boat we 
will start." 

A Httle while afterwards Sénac was gallop- 
ing off on a donkey to Old Cairo, in search of 
a large, comfortable dahabiyeh. While thread- 
ing his way among loaded oxen and camels, 
he gazed about him in every direction, like a 
spy venturing upon dangerous ground, fearing 
lest he should discover under the shade of a 
parasol the face of her he dreaded to meet, 
but the vision did not appear. When he ar- 
rived at Quilliane's in the evening to dine, 
he greeted Thérèse as though nothing had 
happened between them, and began imme- 
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dîately to report his success in hiring a 
boat. 

*' We have secured/' said he, " a dahabiyeh 
as large as a frigate. The English let us have 
her because she draws too much water be- 
yond Thebes. The crew is ready and the 
dragoman engaged, but it will take two days 
to complete the preparations, and during that 
time you will not see very much of me." 

Nothing was spoken of during the evening 
but the approaching expedition. The mar- 
quis seemed to forget his trouble, and Mrs. 
Crowe felt the effects of his good humor in his 
unmerciful chaffing. The poor woman became 
nearly wild with terror at the pictures drawn 
by Christian of the perils of the journey — mu- 
tiny of the crew and murdering of the passen- 
gers, fights with crocodiles and rhinoceroses, 
attacks of native princes in search of white 
slaves for their harems, to say nothing of the 
party's being thrown into close intimacy with 
scorpions and serpents. Albert joined in the 
conversation with great seriousness, and Ma- 
demoiselle de Quilliane laughed as she had 
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not done for years. When she retired, the 
journey in prospect did not cause her the 
slightest uneasiness, and if any one had told 
her that she must give it up, she would, 
indeed, have been very much disappointed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Three days later in the morning the 
Nephthys was ready to sail. She had, like all 
the Nile dahabiyehsy a narrow pointed prow 
and a wide stern, and was as low in the water 
as a barge. Her color was white, set off 
with decorations of a hard blue. She was 
eighty feet long, and her short mainmast was 
almost at the stern, surmounted by the enor- 
mous arch of the yard-arm of the lateen sail 
which extended on both sides beyond the 
width of the hull. 

Another smaller mast rose at the stern, and 
when both sails were set the whole yacht 
presented the appearance of an enormous sea- 
bird with spread wings. However, when 
examined closely, the albatross became a tor- 
toise. On the poop, half concealed by the 
sails, rose a square massive deck-house pierced 
by a row of windows and surmounted by 
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a roof forming a platform, which was shaded 
by an awning. 

The entrance to this wooden palace was 
by a door facing the bow. There was a flight 
of stairs on either side by which one had 
access to the roof. In the interior a passage- 
way, with rooms opening on it, led to the 
saloon, which occupied the entire width of 
the boat. Beyond this, at the stern, was an 
apartment completely shut off from the others, 
and answering for the harem in the rare 
cases when the dahabtyeh had a Mohammedan 
family on board. Another staircase, leading 
from this cabin, gave access to the poop, 
on which was stationed the man at the helm. 
The crew, which consisted of a dozen men 
under the command of the rets^ had their 
quarters on the open deck at the stern. There 
was a small boat in tow in case of accident 
and to use in shallow water. 

The servants on the Nephthys consisted of a 
waiter, a chambermaid, a cook, and a drago- 
man. Sénac, in fitting out the equipment, 
had attended to the furnishing of the boat. 
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The Hnen table-service, and household uten- 
sils were supplied from the Quilliane establish- 
ment. One must sail up the Nile under these 
conditions to know the ideal of comfort in 
travelling. But as music is the most expen- 
sive noise to be had, so a trip on a dahabiyeh 
is the dearest of all travelling-luxuries. 

Thérèse de Quilliane, in spite of her usual 
reserve, was loud in her expressions of ad- 
miration when she set foot on the Nephthys, 
and saw the floating dwelling which was to be 
her home for the next two months. In fact, 
no enamoured courtier could have taken more 
pains for the gratification of his queen, in 
consequence of which the embryo nun ex- 
perienced a slight shade of annoyance. Upon 
entering the saloon she discovered some gar- 
deners arranging a mass of flowers which 
would have cost fifty louis in Paris. Thé- 
rèse felt a thrill of pleasure as she inhaled 
the perfume. She said, however, looking at 
Sénac so as to impress her meaning upon 
him : 

" I thank you for having provided these 
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lovely flowers ; but such luxuries are not suit- 
able for me, to say the least, and I thought 
you were aware of the fact." 

" Mademoiselle," said Albert quite coolly, 
** I see you are ignorant of the customs of the 
country. When a dahabiyeh sets sail, filling 
her with flowers is supposed to bring favor- 
able winds during the entire voyage. So it 
is the reis whom you ought to thank ; but if 
these roses give you a headache " 

He awaited a sign from her to throw them 
overboard. Thérèse pretended not to pay 
any attention, and nothing more was said on 
the subject. A little while afterwards, how- 
ever, she saw Sénac giving money to the 
gardeners. 

** There," she said to herself, " he has de- 
ceived me. It is wrong to lie even through 
fear of death. What could he have feared?" 

The Nephthys glided off before a gentle 
breeze which came from the north and pushed 
the boat rapidly up the great river. When 
the yellow hill of Mokattam had disappeared 
behind the palms of Heluân, Albert gave a 
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sigh of relief. From that moment he felt 
safe from an encounter with Clotilde. 

The first day was spent by the travellers in 
putting things in order. Thérèse and Mrs. 
Crowe hardly left their rooms, which the 
marquis called the " harem," much to the 
Irishwoman's horror. Mademoiselle de Quil- 
liane had determined to keep herself so se- 
cluded while on board, that Sénac would 
have no opportunity to display his gallantry. 
However, she soon perceived that she might 
make her mind easy as to any annoyance 
which could result from his being brought 
into such close contact with her. Excepting 
at meal-times, she saw scarcely as much of 
him as a cabin-passenger on a steamer sees 
of a stoker. Whenever she went up on deck 
by the staircase leading from the " harem," 
she would see the young man disappearing 
down the other steps. He was never in the 
saloon when she went there to play on the 
piano or to finish a sketch. 

He also took occasion to go ashore when 
he could. Whenever the Nephthys came to 
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anchor by some village, so that the cook could 
do his marketing, Albert was the first to jump 
into the boat, gun in hand. He shot quails, 
partridges, and even herons, which, as they 
were sacred birds, shocked the fellâhin exceed- 
ingly. He seemed to care for nothing but 
gunning, excepting when they touched near 
some interesting ruin, or some of those sepul- 
chred grottos which so frequently pierce the 
rocky walls that enclose the Upper Nile. On 
these occasions Albert left his hunting-equip- 
ment in his cabin and took his sketch-book 
with him, and in the evenings he would show 
them his drawings as they gathered around 
the table. The sketches were often unfinished. 
The marquis said to him one day : 

" Why did you not remain half an hour 
longer ? " 

" It would have been selfish for me to do 
so," answered Albert. "You ought not to go 
on shore on account of the fatigue. I am 
anxious not to delay our arrival at Luxor 
where you will not be obliged to take such 
precautions.** 
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When he was alone with his sister, Quilliane 
said to her :" 

** If you were not so peculiar, I would ask 
Sénac to take you and Mrs. Crowe ashore with 
him sometime, but I fear I should displease 
you by suggesting it." 

" You are right/' answered Thérèse. 

At heart she wondered why the proposition 
had never been made to her by Sénac at the 
risk of his meeting with a refusal. She found 
herself more than ever at a loss to understand 
his strange character. They had not reached 
Syout, before this trip up the Nile, which she 
had looked forward to with intense pleasure, 
without acknowledging it to herself, seemed 
to her a delusive mystification. 

It was true that she had the gratification of 
seeing her brother regaining his health day 
by day, as each degree which brought them 
nearer the South seemed to give him new 
vigor. However, she felt that she had no 
right to ascribe to herself any share in this re- 
sult. All the merit belonged to Sénac, with- 
out whom Christian would never have left 
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Cairo. To tell the truth, Quilliane seemed dis- 
posed to profit by this restoration to health 
for his own pleasure and not for that of the 
others. When he found himself able to sleep 
and eat as he used to, it was easy to see that 
he cared very little about the mummied dogs 
at Cynopolis, the frescos at Beni-Hassan and 
the Roman ruins at Antinoë. Even his sis- 
ter's chosen vocation seemed to have passed 
out of his thoughts. He never made the 
slightest allusion to it, and his good temper, 
for the time, depended solely on the speed 
made by the Nephthys, When a head-wind 
obliged them to moor her near the banks 
he became nervous and consulted the barom- 
eter with the impatience of a captain whose 
fortune depends on the prompt delivery of 
his cargo. When they were becalmed, and 
had to be propelled by means of long poles 
stuck in the mire, Quilliane did not leave the 
poop, and encouraged the sailors by offering 
them bakhshish. Sometimes he would even 
join in their rhythmic chants, in which the 
name of " Allah " occurred frequently, and the 
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pious soul of Thérèse was shocked by this 
beginning of apostasy. 

She felt a vague irritation against Albert, 
though she could not have given any tangible 
cause for her annoyance other than the uncer- 
tainty of how she should regard him. She 
could not decide whether he deserved her 
friendship or her distrust, and she was forced 
in spite of herself to have him constantly in 
her thoughts. She began to find the journey 
monotonous. No incident occurred to give 
variety to it, excepting when the boat got 
stranded occasionally on some sand-bank ig- 
nored by the pilot. Whenever they touched 
at a port she felt secretly annoyed that they 
had to remain on board the Nephthys. Mrs. 
Crowe noticed, however, without letting Thé- 
rèse perceive it, that the young girl's agitation 
vanished as soon as Albert returned on board. 
It was not that she saw any more of him, but 
she knew that he was near her and safe from 
all unknown danger, and this thought seemed 
to gratify her. They passed, at times, other 
dahabtyehs sailing under American and English 
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colors, but not any carrying the French flag. 
One evening a yacht sped by them, but it was 
impossible to discover her nationality. Some- 
times they met enormous rafts formed of 
Keneh water-jars, bound together in an up- 
right position, and floating with the current 
under the guidance of poor wretches kept 
constantly busy baling out the water slowly 
absorbed by the porous earthen vessels. At 
other times they would come upon large boats 
transporting a family of fellâhîn up the river, 
the women crouched in a heap in their blue 
robes, with naked children, donkeys, and buf- 
faloes, all crowded together, the rowers keep- 
ing time to their strokes with the everlasting 
measured chant of ^^ Elessah'' Day by day 
the heat grew more and more intense, until it 
reached that of a French summer. 

It became, therefore, a great pleasure to 
Thérèse to go on deck before retiring, and 
gaze upon the great stream by the mellow 
light of the cloudless nights. On the lower 
deck, gathered around the masts, the sailors 
listened to the songs of the desert, or danced 
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Nubian dances to the music of a primitive or- 
chestra, consisting of a two-piped flute and a 
terra-cotta darabukkeh or drum. Sometimes 
an amorous strophe or a doubtful caper 
brought a laugh from the pilot leaning against 
the helm a few feet away from the young 
girl, and the sight of his dazzling white teeth 
would make her shudder. She had, however, 
but to advance to the edge of the poop to see 
the quiet motionless figure of a man with his 
chibouk in his mouth, keeping watch- He 
seemed not to be aware of the presence of 
Thérèse, leaning on the railing just above 
him, but all the time she remained there the 
amber mouthpiece did not approach the lips 
of the smoker. One evening, when the dance 
and music had become more than usually up- 
roarious, Mademoiselle de Quilliane, growing 
a little uneasy, could not help saying to her 
silent companion : 

** These negroes frighten me ; they seem 
possessed by demons. I shall not dare sleep 
to-night." 

He rose, and, turning towards the speaker, 
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gazed for some seconds on the beautiful white 
profile which the moonlight brought out into 
relief, revealing the halo of her hair. Then 
he answered with a bow : 

" Mademoiselle, I pledge you my word, you 
may sleep. If need should arise, I will play 
the rôle of St. Michael in dealing with these 
worthies." 

" He possessed two things which you lack," 
she answered smiling ; /* a lance and a pair of 
wings." 

" Angel or man," he replied, " I answer for 
your life with my own. Do not feel at all 
alarmed." 

She went down the ** harem " stairs feeling 
a little pensive, and as she knelt to commend 
her soul to God, she felt how pleasant it was 
to know that her slumbers were guarded by a 
human being as strong and devoted as he who 
watched over her rest. 

Sénac remained as sentinel on the deck 
until the Nubians had gone to sleep, and 
without knowing why, these lines from Ari- 
osto, which he had once learned, came back 
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to his memory and chased away the one 
absorbing thought which had so engrossed 
his mind : 

** It was not only in ancient Greece and 
Rome that one could find women who were 
faithful and chaste, brave and wise ; they exist 
in our times as well." 

Albert and Thérèse had witnessed many 
curious scenes together, many imposing spec- 
tacles, since they had been on the Nephthys^ 
but this one scene remained forever impressed 
on their mental vision — the dahablyeh^ black 
in the shadow of its sails, the contortions of 
the Nubians accompanied by their strange 
cries, and on the deck, bathed in the soft light 
of the moon, they two, concluding their treaty 
between weakness and strength, between trust 
and devotion. 

Two days later they arrived at Keneh. Al- 
though they were only twenty leagues from 
Luxor and the wind was favorable, Quilliane 
ordered the immense sails to be furled, and 
wished the whole party to go ashore. The four 
passengers landed shortly afterwards. Thé- 
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rèse looked forward with pleasure to roaming 
about this charming picturesque place with her 
brother and Sénac. The marquis, however, 
had decided otherwise. The ladies were left 
at the bazaar under the care of the dragoman, 
and the two men disappeared in a most mys- 
terious way. They returned in an hour, and 
all set sail immediately. Quilliane seemed en- 
chanted with his excursion. That evening he 
told them that he and Sénac had been to see 
the almehSy and seeing his sister look grave at 
the announcement, he added : 

" It is a spectacle which every one goes 
to see at Keneh. As for myself, I shall not 
be able in future to stand the ballet-dancers 
of the opera and their grotesque appareL 
Come, Albert, show your drawings to the 
ladies." 

The draftsman of the company handed a 
sketch to Mademoiselle de Quilliane, but she 
pushed it gently aside. 

" I am not destined to witness any more 
European ballets," she said, gently, " and Ara- 
bic chorography is still less to my taste." 
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Quilliane shrugged his shoulders without re- 
plying, and the sketch-book was immediately 
closed. The next morning Thérèse perceived 
it lying open on the saloon table when she 
left her room. In spite of herself she glanced 
at it and saw that a leaf had been torn out. 
In the place of the dancing-girls, Albert had 
drawn the deck of the Nephthys and a female 
figure leaning against the railing gazing be- 
fore her with sad, resolute eyes. At the bot- 
tom the artist had written : 

"Salve Regina!" 


CHAPTER VIL 

Early the next morning, on coming up 
on deck, Thérèse saw before her, on the right, 
a mountain pierced as though by the work 
of giant insects, with rocky sepulchres, which 
covered it with dark spots. Soon a human 
shape of stupendous proportions rose upon 
her astonished sight. 

There, seated in everlasting majesty, and 
tinged with the rays of the rising sun, tower- 
ing above the height of all surrounding 
objects, taller by ten cubits than his headless 
brother, the colossus of Memnon raised his 
mitred head and seemed to await the homage 
of the lord of day who had scarcely risen 
above the enormous pile of Karnak. Beside 
this giant, young in spite of his forty 
centuries, whose lap would serve as a public 
square to the dwarfs who compose our living 
humanity, one feels himself sinking into mere 
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nothingness. Thérèse, trembling with admira- 
tion, stood motionless at the head of the 
stairs ; then, suddenly, she was seized with the 
desire to have some one to share with her 
the enjoyment of this spectacle, unequalled 
in the whole world, and advanced to the rail- 
ing to see if Albert was not there. She 
perceived him just below her, leaning over 
the side of the ship, absorbed in reverie. 
Forgetting her ordinary reserve, she was 
about to address him, when, with a sudden 
movement he turned and faced his beautiful 
companion as though some magnetic influence 
had made him aware of her presence. They 
gazed at each other with tears in their eyes. 

She was the first to speak, pointing towards 
the horizon with her slender hand : 

" How beautiful ! " she exclaimed. 

He answered, without taking his eyes off 
the lovely face bending towards him : 

" I have travelled all over the world, and have 
never seen anything that compared with it. I 
shall never forget this moment, which makes 
our hearts throb with a kindred emotion/' 
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Thérèse's pale cheeks glowed with such 
rosy tints that one would have thought them 
colored by the hues of the opening dawn, 
although she stood with her back to the east. 
She pointed again towards the colossus, as 
though to compel Sénac to turn his eyes 
from her to the gigantic form. 

" I have read,*' said she, " that the rays 
of the rising sun give a voice to that stone 
giant. Let us listen. It seems as though he 
were going to speak. Do you not hear any- 
thing ? " 

Sénac continued to gaze at the living image 
of youth and beauty before him. In the deep 
stillness of the morning, which was scarcely 
disturbed by the murmur of the sacred waters 
as they glided past the vessel's sides, he re- 
plied in a low tone : 

** Yes, indeed, I hear a voice, a mysterious 
echo, that I once thought I should never again 
hear. Do you wish to know what it says to 
me ? what speech it utters ? what sunbeams 
have awakened it ? '* 

Thérèse gazed at the speaker as he mur- 
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muied these words in a deep earnest voice, 
though so low as to be hardly audible. Sur- 
prise, fear, and a thousand different emotions 
displayed themselves on the agitated counte- 
nance of the young girl, as if in truth the 
granite colossus had spoken to her. Suddenly 
she passed her hand over her brow, and, 
shaking her head gently, said : 

** What are the voices of this world to me ? 
I know only one which has spoken to my soul 
for a long time. I know whence it comes ; 
I know what it commands me to do ; I hear 
it at this present moment. If I should go up 
this stream to its sources, I should still hear 
the voice of Him who wishes me to give 
myself to Him. Ah ! when will it be in my 
power to obey Him ? '* 

With these words she walked rapidly away, 
and Sénac did not see her again until the 
boat was moored before Luxor. He remained 
where she had left him, without moving, 
almost without thinking, lest he should awa- 
ken from the dreams which filled him with 

bliss. Very soon the dahabiyeh threaded 
9 
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its way into a narrow channel between two 
islands. The colossus disappeared behind the 
bank, and the Nephthys was about to anchor. 
At that moment Quilliane came out of his 
roorn, opera-glasses in hand, beaming with 
delight. Albert attributed his friend's en- 
thusiasm to the wonders which they had 
beheld. 

** Come here," said the marquis, dragging 
his friend to the poop; **look yonder; do 
you see that yacht ? '* 

*' Well, what of it ? *' asked Sénac, at a loss 
to understand the cause of such joy. 

"Why, don't you see the flag: blue, white, 
and red ? We are going to meet some of our 
countrymen/' 

'* Upon my word," said Sénac, shrugging 
his shoulders, " you are every inch a French- 
man. You are such cranks, all of you, on 
the subject of your native soil, that whenever 
)'ou make an effort and leave your home, 
one wish alone absorbs you, and that is to 
meet a man who has read the mornings 
* Figaro ' and who knows some one with whom 
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you are acquainted, even if it were your 
tailor." 

He stopped suddenly in the midst of his 
vehement outburst. He remembered the pho- 
tograph which he had come across in Cairo 
and which had been the immediate cause of his 
undertaking this journey. A detail which 
had not struck him at the time, recurred to 
his memory. In the portrait Clotilde Ques- 
tembert wore a yachting costume. 

" There is hardly a doubt that she is on 
that yacht," he said to himself. ** Can her 
husband have recovered his fortune? Oh, 
why has fate thus turned against me ? " 

The Nephthys^ with all her sails furled, came 
slowly to her mooring. They passed within 
twenty yards of the yacht, which was new, 
capitally fitted, and of fine build. At the 
stern her name glistened in golden letters — 
The Topaz — and on her deck, under the shade 
of the awning, two women were reclining in 
steamer-chairs, fanning themselves. The two 
boats lowered their standards to salute, Quil- 
liane raised his hat and received a bow from 
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each lady, accompanied by a graceful wave of 
two gloved hands. 

" Our countrywomen are very swell," he 
said to Sénac ; " I wonder who they are. 
Some Rothschilds, no doubt. But why are 
you hiding behind that water-jar?** 

" The heat is overpowering,** answered Al- 
bert. " It is very easy to get a sunstroke.** 

He had, indeed, turned crimson; there was a 
feverish glitter in his eye, and the perspiration 
streamed from his brow. While the sailors 
were bringing the dahalAyeh alongside the 
bank, he told the marquis, in a rather embar- 
rassed manner, what plans he had been form- 
ing for several days. 

** You will not be offended if I go ashore 
and stay at the hotel. We are likely to 
remain here for some time, and I should be 
in your sister's way. Besides, I like to be 
perfectly independent and to choose my own 
times to sketch, study, and hunt.** 

" Well, who hinders you from doing so ? *' 

" Nobody ; but what are called the ruins 
of Thebes extend for several leagues on both 
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sides of the Nile. I want to roam about at 
my will, and to stretch my tent, if I feel 
inclined, among the ruins, without being ex- 
pected back on the Nephthys, You under- 
stand me ? *' 

*' I understand that you are no longer fit for 
a civilized life. Go ; be a savage if it pleases 
you ; every one to his taste. I am going to 
dress and call on the consul in order to ask 
him to introduce me to those two pretty fe- 
males whom we just saw. To tell the truth, 
the very sight of those two fair women 
belonging to our country and our world has 
cheered me up.*' 

" So much the better. Please say good-by 
to your sister for me, as I do not wish to dis- 
turb her.*' 

The two friends retired to their respective 
rooms, the one to prepare to meet Clotilde, 
the other to flee as far as possible from her 
presence. 

The marquis remained on shore several 
hours. Thérèse, astonished at her brother's 
desertion, sent Mrs. Crowe to discover his 
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whereabouts. Kathleen returned shortly with 
the information that Quilliane had gone to 
call on the consul, and that two sailors were 
carrying to the hotel a part of Sénac's bag- 
gage, among other things his arms, his books, 
and his drawing-materials. 

At first the young girl felt very much re- 
lieved on hearing that she would not see 
Albert immediately. She had partly recov- 
ered from the astonishment caused by the 
confession which she had interrupted ; for, 
this time, it was not necessary to seek in- 
formation from Mrs. Crowe. Sénac had begun 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt of his 

• 

intention to continue in the same strain if 
he had been allowed to pursue the subject. 
What a strange man! Just at the very 
moment when she had ceased to distrust him ! 
However, if Mademoiselle de Quilliane was 
troubled, it was neither by displeasure, for 
Albert had not overstepped the limits of the 
most profound respect, nor by a school-girl's 
timidity ; for, however little she had mingled 
in society, she had not reached her present 
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age, with her great beauty, without having 
heard similar declarations. She had thought 
with exaltation of the approaching sacrifice : 
" I will lay his heart on the altar among other 
worldly spoils, if he has given it to me/' 

So Albert had assumed, in spite of himself, 
the thankless part of the kid without blem- 
ish offered as a holocaust. Nevertheless, when 
Thérèse had reflected further on the sudden 
departure of her brother's friend, she asked 
herself if she had not spoken too decidedly to 
him, and if the young man did not feel bound 
to absent himself for a time, at least, from 
motives of delicacy. 

What she heard from Christian on his re- 
turn confirmed her in this opinion, but the 
marquis did not waste much time on the sub- 
ject, which to him was one of secondary im- 
portance. He had just come from -the Topaz, 
What a wonderful boat ! He had been pre- 
sented to the wife of the owner, the famous 
Lassavielle, son of the great india-rubber man- 
ufacturer, and to the friend of Madame Lassa- 
vielle, who was a most bewitching brunette. 
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What charming women they were ! Dressed 
to perfection, and being bored to death. The 
husbands had both been absent, but, in order 
to get acquainted, the Topaz had asked the 
Nephthys to dinner that evening. 

" Come, my dear, hurry and dress. We are 
sure of having a good dinner on the yacht, and 
I am famished." 

Mademoiselle de Qu illiane begged to be ex- 
cused from going. She had never liked to 
form those sudden intimacies which, like cer- 
tain cases of consumption, may be called 
galloping, and since she had mentally re- 
nounced the world they were still less to her 
taste. 

" All right ! *' said the marquis ; " you know 
my motto is * Independence.* ** 

So the brother dined on the yacht in his 
dress-suit, between two women in low-necked 
dresses, while the sister sat down to dinner 
alone with Mrs. Crowe, a little saddened by 
this sudden isolation, and feeling vaguely 
dazed by all that had occurred during the day. 

At the same time Sénac lay smoking on the 
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top of the shelving bank of the river, at the 
spot where the village of Luxor ends among 
a confused mixture of incongruous ruins, 
old as the civilization of the world, and 
earthen huts, recently built, already crum- 
bling away. He could perceive, from where 
he lay, the electric lights of the yacht and 
the dim ones of the dahabiyeh. He felt as 
sick at heart as in the saddest days of his life, 
without having either the power or the 
inclination to analyze his sufferings, which 
were as undefined as those of some incipient 
disease. He would have liked to flee into 
the desert beyond, but he knew that Made- 
moiselle de Quilliane had remained alone on 
board the Nephthys^ and, faithful to his prom- 
ise, he watched over her. It was only after 
he had seen the boat take Christian back to 
the dahabiyeh that he returned to the hotel. 

The marquis slept as he had not done for 
a long time. The evening had left the most 
agreeable impressions on his mind. 

The following morning Albert went to the 
post-office for his mail, A telegram awaited 
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him from his lawyer, informing him that he 
had lost his suit. 

Though the news was not unexpected, yet 
it did not fail to affect him in a manner which 
astonished even himself. He said to himself 
with irritation : 

" Why did I not leave ? I should have 
gained my suit, and I should not have met 
two women, one of whom has done me a great 
deal of harm, while the other can do me no 
good. As to Quilliane, I wonder if he is as 
far gone as they say he is, and if he really 
needed me.'* 

The mail-boat was to return the next day 
from Assouan. At the office of Cook's agency 
they told him the last room had been engaged. 
If he could have secured a passage, it is more 
than doubtful whether he would have done so. 
He was in that moral and physical state in 
which a man would be incapable of expressing 
a wish if an angel descended from heaven 
bringing him the power of disposing of the 
next twenty-four hours at his own pleasure. 
Probably in this case he would have asked to 
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change his identity, for he was like a lodger 
who is determined to leave a house to which 
he had taken a violent aversion. 

As he did not possess the power accorded 
to serpents of changing their skins, he felt in- 
tensely uncomfortable. His ordinarily healthy 
nervous system was unstrung. The thought 
that he might meet Clotilde Questembert 
drove him distracted, and, as is often the case 
with those imaginary repugnances which have 
not been fought against at the beginning, this 
hallucination gained fresh power over him with 
every moment. 

" And to crown it all," he muttered to him- 
self, clenching his fist, " that stupid Quilliane 
has to go and mix himself up in it. The 
devil take him ! '* 

He breakfasted in his room, like a criminal 
seeking to avoid notice. Then, having assured 
himself that Thérèse had nothing to fear for 
her safety in a village thronged with tourists, 
he sought the desert, after having given no- 
tice that he might be absent for several days. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Lassavielle the elder was the first to 
introduce in France, to any great extent, the 
manufacture of india-rubber goods, until then 
monopolized by England. Still strong and 
active, and jealous of his authority in the 
management of a business organized by him- 
self, he had never allowed his only son to 
enter the door of the factory otherwise than 
as a visitor. Many a young man of the age 
of George Lassavielle, who was just thirty, 
would have resigned himself easily to leading 
the life of an idler as the son of a million- 
aire. It was otherwise with him, because he 
was remarkably intelligent, and the frivo- 
lous distractions in which his associates took 
pleasure did not have the power of satisfy- 
ing him. Deprived of the pleasure of earn- 
ing his own money, he applied himself to the 
task of spending it cleverly, and few persons 
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could boast of having better comprehended 
the hackneyed phrase which has been in 
vogue for the last sixty years — " the aristoc- 
racy of wealth." If ever this aristocracy suc- 
ceeds in supplanting the other, instead of 
incorporating itself with it, as is its present 
tendency, this result will be due partly to 
George Lassavielle and the people of his own 
ideas whom he tried to draw around him. 

The first thing which he did, at an age when 
others were occupied with love-affairs, was to 
marry a young girl of great beauty, whose 
ideas were neither prudish nor too much the 
reverse. He had not sought a wife among 
the great heiresses who do not yield easily 
to the commands of a husband, and still less 
had he followed the example of those young 
commoners, the heroes of our fashionable 
novels, who marry the daughters of ruined 
noblemen in order to have a wife of high 
birth. It was not that he despised the 
nobility ; far from it, but he wished, above all, 
to stand on his own merits. He admitted 
that it was better to be the descendant of 
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crusaders than of a convict, or even, like him- 
self, of a grandfather who had never learned 
to read. Only he considered that too illustri- 
ous an escutcheon in our days is embarrassing 
when it is respected, and too compromising 
when it is forgotten. 

" One hundred years earlier," he said to 
himself, ** I should have wished to be a mar- 
quis, but now, knowing what I know and 
seeing what I see, I am not sorry to be George 
Lassavielle." 

This son, who was a prodigal in accordance 
with the wishes of his father, had soon com- 
pleted his outfit as a wealthy man. He pur- 
chased a château^ taking care that it was not 
too near Paris. He surrounded it with exten- 
sive grounds, and, from that time, he com- 
plained of his farmers who did not pay their 
rent as if his living depended upon his tenants. 
In Paris his turnouts were models of good 
taste, and his hunting-outfit counted among 
the first in the West. This remarkable man 
even knew by instinct how to avoid those pit- 
falls which are the ruin of young men of his 
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class — gambling, racing, etc., or joining the 
Republican party. 

The counts and the marquises of the neigh- 
boring châteaux began by heaping ridicule 
upon him, which he bore with great forti- 
tude. ** In their place,** he would remark, 
" I suppose I should say even more.** How- 
ever, when at last they began to make over- 
tures to him, he treated these condescend- 
ing gentlemen with freezing politeness, bow- 
ing low to their wives and daughters when he 
met them, but giving them to understand that 
he could find guests enough among his own 
class to invite to his dinners, his private theat- 
ricals, and his hunting-parties. He became, 
by degrees, the head of a coterie more exclu- 
sive even than the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
ever had been when it possessed the power 
of being so. One never met at his house a 
French duke, a foreign prince, a Croesus of 
the tribe of Israel, or a great statesman of 
the future, but only good, honest fellows like 
himself, with their pretty wives, having the 
time and the means to enjoy themselves, and 
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doing so without taking pains to attract the 
eyes of the world. 

About this time young Madame Lassavielle 
lost a near relative, which necessitated her re- 
tiring from society for the winter. Yachting 
was then beginning to be the fashion. Ac- 
cordingly George purchased a yacht in Eng- 
land, and towards the middle of December the 
Topaz, duly repainted and rechristened, left 
Marseilles for Alexandria, touching at different 
ports, with its eight staterooms filled with 
guests. But seasickness is more easily defied 
at a distance than near by, and one passenger 
left at Corsica, one at Messina, and two at 
Malta, so that when at length the yacht ar- 
rived at the ancient Pharos, there remained 
on board only the owner and his wife and 
another couple, whose better half was no 
stranger to poor Albert de Sénac. 

Clotilde Questembert, indeed, was hardly a 
better sailor than the others had been, but 
two ties of equal strength bound her to Mar- 
guerite Lassavielle — economy and affection. 
The rôle of inseparable companion to a very 
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wealthy woman is very advantageous to one 
having a limited income. This is the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon which caused Sénac 
so much surprise and annoyance : the pres- 
ence of Clotilde at the ruins of Thebes on a 
yacht fitted out in such princely style. 

The meeting of Quilliane and the Lassa- 
vielles had an element of constraint about it, 
and each side felt it derogatory to its dignity 
to make advances to the other. Christian and 
George knew each other by sight, as every 
one does every one else in Paris ; but the 
former did not mingle with the bourgeoisie^ 
and as to the latter, we have just seen how 
he treated the nobility. It is difficult, how- 
ever, for Parisians to keep up formality when 
they are at such a great distance from the 
boulevards. While shaking hands on board 
the yacht the first evening, each made his 
mental reservation : 

** If this fellow snubs me," said the one to 

himself, " when we return I shall know how 

to pay him back in his own coin, and he will 

understand.'* The marquis thought, on the 
10 
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other hand : ** When once we have returned 
to Paris I shall know how to make this dealer 
in india-rubber keep his place/* But he did 
not take into consideration the beautiful eyes 
of Clotilde. 

When he returned to the Nephthys he 
acknowledged to his sister that he had en- 
joyed himself very much. " You see, my dear, 
say what you will, these bourgeois million- 
aires of to-day get as much good out of life as 
we do. You have no idea what that yacht is 
like, and I hardly know if I dare invite the 
Lassavielles here after the dinner which they 
have given me." 

" I shall be very glad if you do not,'' an- 
swered Thérèse. 

During this conversation the two ladies of 
the Topaz were in the boudoir, talking in 
low tones behind the heavy portières. 
Long ago Clotilde had confided to Marguerite 
what she called the " romance of her girl- 
hood." So, upon hearing the name of 
Albert de Sénac pronounced by their guest, 
" Madame George," as she was called in her 
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coterie, had exchanged glances with her trav- 
elling-companion. 

" So then, my poor CIo," she said, as soon 
as they were alone, *' you are going to see 
your lover again ; what a meeting that will be 
for you! But I must congratulate you. You 
have great self-control. As for myself, the 
mere knowledge that the handsome Sénac 
was here quite took away my appetite, and 
you ate just as usual/* 

" Oh ! my dear, if I had fasted every time 
that complications arose in my life, I should 
not have any flesh left on my bones. I 
am accustomed to being taken by surprise. 
Unfortunately, however, the surprises which I 
have are too often disagreeable.'' 

** Well, if you are afraid, I will suggest to 
George the idea of leaving. I think he is 
quite satiated with sphinxes and obelisks, and 
as to myself — '* 

" I am not afraid," answered Clotilde with 
a gesture of weariness which was common 
to her. " I know Monsieur de Sénac. We 
women, you see, can marry no matter whom. 
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but for gallant adventures, we need a thor- 
oughbred gentleman. Then, if the cards are 
too badly mixed, we can be almost sure to be 
neither compromised nor beaten. Besides, he 
ought not to be angry with me. My usual 
bad luck has avenged him. He finds me 
poorer than when he knew me ; the good 
fortune is on his side." 

" Then why did he escape to the ruins like 
a jackal ? " 

"Go and ask him." 

" Perhaps he is very unhappy, and loves 
you desperately yet." 

" It is possible : I have always considered 
him very peculiar." 

** And as for yourself," said Marguerite, 
"do you not feel just a little excited?" 

" My dear, there is nothing to calm the 
excitement you speak of like having trouble 
with money-matters, as I have had." 

" Well, which do you really prefer — that 
he should appear, or that he should remain 
away ? " 

" For ever so many reasons I wish to see 
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him. To begin with, his studied avoidance 
might attract attention. And then it would 
be a diversion, for you must acknowledge that 
we have been awfully bored this last week." 
"Yes," answered Madame George with a 
sigh. " Between ourselves, I think it is neces- 
sary to be an Englishwoman to enjoy sailing 
for pleasure." 


CHAPTER IX. 

In the case of consumptives, one should 
' not believe too quickly in miracles. However, 
at the end of the week, Christian was no longer 
recognizable. He ate, drank, and slept like 
everybody else, and as he was not allowed to 
take any fatiguing excursions, he passed his 
afternoons on the Topaz, where two pretty 
women made it apparent that they found him 
charming, which, however, was not his first 
experience of the kind. 

Marguerite Lassavielle, with her auburn 
hair which she owed to art, and her nut- 
brown eyes which nature had given her 
(women not yet having discovered the means 
of dyeing their pupils), was very good com- 
pany, always disposed to laugh ; in fact, there 
was no reason why she should be melancholy. 
More reserved in appearance, but with a cer- 
tain restlessness underlying her reserve, such 
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as one sees in the light sleep of a beast of 
prey, Clotilde Questembert was one of those 
who would arrest the attention of a blase. 
Her black eyes, magnificent in themselves, 
were very near each other, and this gave a 
curious intenseness to her cold glance, which 
never quailed before that of another. This 
intenseness of gaze had nothing in it of prov- 
ocation ; it was something more. It seemed 
to say : " Nothing can stop me, and nothing 
can get the better of me or make me lose my 
head. You will gain nothing from me if I am 
decided not to give it to you. If I wish it, 
you shall bend before me." Everything about 
this woman was striking. Her long face, sur- 
mounted by a mass of dark brown curly hair, 
narrow and erect like the comb of a cock, 
seemed at first a little heavy. Her figure was 
also very strongly built, but this was counter- 
acted by her exceeding gracefulness, and when 
she appeared in full dress one could not doubt 
as to the perfection of her form. After the 
first evening, Christian had said to himself 
with the air of a connoisseur: 
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** If I were the Quilliane of other times, 
I would find out what there is behind the 
pale mask of that languid brunette." 

On the second day, Madame Questembert 
perceived that the marquis was about to fall 
in love with her. On the third, the thing 
had been accomplished. On the fourth, he 
told the lady his own secrets and those of 
other people, beginning with those of Sénac — 
that is, the little he knew of them. 

" That man," said he, " has a trouble which 
he is hiding from everybody. I think, how- 
ever, that he is in a fair way of being cured 
of one ailment by means of another." 

** You mean by Mademoiselle de Quilliane, 
I suppose ? " 

*^Yes; but poor Albert has no luck at all. 
The first woman he loved betrayed him ; 
the second is going to be a nun." 

Clotilde was on the point of relating, ac- 
cording to her own version, the first romance 
of Sénac, but then she reflected that she 
would have plenty of time to furnish such 
information according to circumstances and as 
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best suited her. For the moment she thought 
of nothing but enjoying the unlooked-for 
amusement which chance had sent her. For, 
to do her justice, her position was rather a 
difficult one. 

All this did not contribute to make life 
very agreeable to Thérèse. She saw her 
brother only when he was free from engage- 
ments or when he was tired, as was the case 
in former times. 

Through the dragoman of the Nephthys 
she had news of Albert, who led the life 
of a wandering Arab, crossing constantly 
from one bank of the Nile to the other, 
camping one night in the catacombs of 
Qournah and the next day sharing the 
hut of a shepherd of Karnak, sketching in 
the morning, hunting in the evening, and 
living heaven knows how. She felt a great 
pity for him. She thought every instant : " It 
is on my account that he bears all these 
hardships. If I could, I would make him 
understand that I do not ask him to keep 
away." 
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She was not aware that he also had his 
spies, and that he kept himself informed of 
the actions of every one. But he knew noth- 
ing about that which he wished to know above 
all: What did Thérèse think? What had 
Clotilde told the susceptible Quilliane, and 
what had she not told him ? For he did 
not doubt for an instant, knowing them both 
as he did, that a great intimacy had sprung 
up between them. 

The Sunday after their arrival at Luxor, 
Albert was at the humble chapel of the 
Italian missionaries in time for the first 
mass. He was almost certain that he should 
find Thérèse there, as he did. On the other 
hand, he did not fear that the Parisian ladies 
would rise so early. At the end of the ser- 
vice he was at the basin, to offer holy water 
to Mademoiselle de Quilliane and Mrs. Crowe. 

** I see," said the young girl, " that you 
have begun the day like a good Christian. 
You ought to continue it like a civilized man. 
You haven't forgotten, I suppose, that you are 
one of the party of the Nephthys'^ 
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Surprised at the thrill of pleasure which 
he felt at her words, he said : 

" I have forgotten nothing, and if I were 
sure that I would not be arrested as a de- 
serter, I would come to breakfast with you. 
Will Christian be there?" 

"And why should he not be there?" she 
replied. 

" Because," said Sénac, slightly embarrassed, 
" I know that your brother does not spend all 
his time with you now." 

" You are aware of that fact ? " said Thérèse, 
looking up at him. 

He returned her deep earnest glance, and an- 
swered, in a tone more serious than his words : 

** Do you think that the mummies with 
whom I keep company make me forget the 
living ? I watch you more than you suppose. 
More than once, while you were sleeping, I 
was on the bank, filling my rôle of guardian, 
as I promised you I would." 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane was silent. She 
was secretly touched. He gazed upon her, 
feeling very happy in spite of all. 
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" We shall expect you at noon," she said, 
being the first to break the silence. 

He accepted the invitation, and they parted 
for the remainder of the morning. 

During the meal, Christian monopolized 
the conversation and spoke of nothing but the 
Topaz. He dilated on the splendor of the 
yacht, on the hospitality met with on board, 
on the grace of the two women, and the 
courtesy of their husbands. At length he 
grew quite excited. 

" What you two are doing is as impolite 
as it is absurd ! '* he cried, addressing his 
sister and his friend. ** You are placing me 
in a false position. They are continually ask- 
ing me questions about you. In spite of my 
trying to describe one of you as an original 
in love with old ruins, and the other as an 
embryo nun absorbed in her devotions, it is 
none the less true that you have the ap- 
pearance of snubbing these good people." 

Albert understood by this that Clotilde 
had told Christian nothing. 

" As far as I am concerned," he answered, 
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"I do not try to snub anybody. I meet 
about here, every day, dozens of tourists like 
myself. Are they considered absurd and im- 
polite because they do not go to pay their 
respects to the passengers of the Topaz?'' 

" Oh, if you compare yourself to the Eng- 
lish !" grumbled Quilliane, shrugging his 

shoulders. " But we will leave you out of the 
question. I say that my sister ought to call 
on the LassavieUes." 

Thérèse looked down at her plate. Albert 
understood that she was waiting for him to 
speak. 

" Well, perhaps so," he answered. " After 
all, it is only a matter of form." 

** Since the majority is against me, I will 
go to the Topaz to-morrow," said the young 
girl, with a sigh. 

"Why not to-day ?" asked Christian. 

" I do not make visits on Sunday," she 
replied. 

No sooner had they taken their coffee 
than Quilliane left the Neplithys^ and, to tell 
the truth, no one was sorry to see him go. 
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Albert had made up his mind to leave early, 
but he remained in spite of himself, absorbed 
in deep happiness, as if he had found again 
at last that joy to which he had long been a 
stranger. In reality, those solitary, austere 
days through which he had just passed had 
seemed to him like centuries. Never had he 
appreciated as now the attractions offered 
by the dahabiyeh : the comfortable chairs, the 
frugal but well-cooked meals, the scrupulous 
cleanliness, the honest and benevolent face of 
Mrs. Crowe, and, above all, the light, the seren- 
ity, and the reconciliation with life which he 
had been seeking at the ends of the earth, 
and which he found, in this quiet boat, in 
the sweet smile of Thérèse de Quilliane, and 
in her frank pure gaze. 

That afternoon in January, lengthened by 
their proximity to the tropics and by the 
light of a clear sky, passed away like a dream 
often disturbed by reality. Again and again 
Albert would forget the gulf between him 
and the young girl, and upon seeing this 
she would remind him by a grave word or 
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smile that she was not of the world. She 
took a mystic pleasure in gathering these 
opening flowers of human tenderness to orna- 
ment her wreath as the bride of Christ, but 
the perfume of roses is never sweeter than 
when one is plucking them from their stem. 

All of a sudden a ray of purple and gold 
peeped beneath the awning of the Nephthys, 
The crimson disk of the sun was touching the 
crest of the Libyan hills. For a second the 
face of Thérèse was transfigured by such a 
sudden brightness that Sénac stopped short 
in the middle of a sentence. He experienced 
the shock of a great joy. At that moment 
he felt that all the past had vanished forever, 
and that one feeling alone filled his heart, to 
break it perhaps, alas, with a despair that 
would be eternal, but oh! how much nobler 
and sweeter than the old wound ! 

Suddenly they heard rapid steps on the 
deck. At the same instant the marquis 
appeared on the poop very much flurried. 
Without perceiving any one else, he called 
out to his sister : 
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" I have come to announce a visit. The 
ladies of the Topaz wish to forestall your call ; 
they will be here in a moment. Mohammed, 
Antonio, François, bring the lamps ; hang out 
the lanterns; pick up those rags, also that 
saucepan. «. Tell those blacks to take away 
their horrid-smelling mess. This boat lopks 
like a pirate galley ! " 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane stood rooted to 
the spot. The honor of being forestalled 
did not, to all appearance, overcome her. 
She gazed at her brother in astonishment — 
even with some displeasure. His rather ill- 
bred agitation annoyed her. The two Parisian 
women stepped on board, escorted by two 
men, one of them young, smiling, and slender, 
with an agreeable face. This was the rich 
Lassavielle. The other was older, short and 
fat, with a quiet and morose manner. This 
was the poor Questembert. 

Quilliane introduced them. The men 
thought Thérèse very beautiful, but too staid 
in her manners. The ladies found her distin- 
guished-looking, but dressed like an old maid. 
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After seating themselves, they looked around 
as though seeking some one, but that " some 
one" had left the Nepht/iys without being seen, 
and was walking rapidly along the bank, re- 
peating to himself some phrases which were 
not complimentary greetings to the visitors. 

** Sénac ! Albert ! where has he gone ? He 
was here a moment ago,'* said the marquis 
without perceiving his own want of tact in 
making the remark. 

Thérèse flushed with annoyance. The two 
ladies of the Topaz exchanged a meaning 
glance. Mademoiselle de Quilliane made an 
effort to carry on the conversation with a 
smiling air. It would have taken very little 
to make her weep at this doubly disagreeable 
surprise. 

The conversation was labored ; the marquis 

felt embarrassed and nervous. Thérèse was 

disconcerted for the first time in her life. 

Everything jarred against her — the gallantry 

of the men, which soon became too familiar, 

the eccentric toilets of the women, their poorly 

disguised curiosity, and the shade of irony 
II 
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which was concealed behind their smiles. To 
make matters still worse, Madame Lassavielle 
took advantage of one of the numerous pauses 
in the conversation to speak of the fourth pas- 
senger of the Nephthys. Thérèse was obliged 
to make an apology for him, which her brother 
allowed her to undertake alone, for he was 
indignant at the singular conduct of his friend. 

" I think,** said she, " that Monsieur de 
Sénac has lost his taste for society, in conse- 
quence of having travelled so much alone. 
He is a most ardent explorer. Since our 
arrival at Luxor he has been absent from our 
boat, and only returned to-day, it being Sun- 
day, for a short time.** 

" Then the Thebaïd has found a second St. 
Anthony,** said Madame Questembert, fixing 
upon Thérèse her magnificent dark eyes, which 
glistened like daggers. 

" Why not,** said Quilliane, in his most 
gallant tone, " since the Nile has found two 
more Cleopatras ? *' 

This rather commonplace compliment fell 
flat. The two ladies were getting bored. 
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Thérèse did not make an agreeable impression 
on them, but an invitation to her to dine on 
the Topaz the next day was none the less 
obligatory. Thérèse accepted, as it was not 
possible for her to do otherwise. 

Thereupon they said good-night and shook 
hands with cold politeness. The marquis es- 
corted his visitors to the yacht and remained 
there. His sister dined alone with Mrs. Crowe, 
or rather she pretended to dine, for she felt a 
strange load at her heart, and could not re- 
member ever to have experienced the deep 
discontent with the world which filled her that 
evening. Albert did not return to the Nepk- 
thys either on Sunday evening or on the fol- 
lowing day, which he passed in the desert, 
outside of the ruins, for even the sight of the 
tourists who had arrived on the Cook boats 
was unbearable to him. His former feelings 
had returned to him, and he war. furious at 
himself for not yet being cured. 

** Why/* thought he, *' was I such a coward 
as not to meet her on the ground where she 
came to torment me, before the eyes of her 
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who might be my salvation if my evil star had 
not shut me out from that hope? Audacious 
creature ! one would think that it was I who 
had cause to blush before her! And even 
those short moments of happiness which I owe 
to chance she must needs chase away by her 
presence! When will she cease to do me 
harm ? " 

While he was thus lost in sad thoughts, 
waiting for the wife of a hospitable fellah to 
roast the game which was to compose his 
meal, Thérèse de Quilliane was seated at the 
sumptuous table of the yacht. The young 
girl was stifling in that saloon, stupidly ar- 
ranged so as to give the illusion of being on 
terra firmUy in the midst of that foolish lux- 
ury, so singularly incongruous in sight of those 
austere ruins. She did her best to hide the 
irritation which she felt at being there in 
spite of herself, and at having to associate 
with these new acquaintances, who were grad- 
ually taking possession of her, obliging her to 
laugh at their jokes, to discuss their plans, and 
to thank them for their attentions. Thank 
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Heaven ! they were going to leave very soon, 
and this news, which seemed to sadden Chris- 
tian, gave her the courage to be polite. A 
little less than a week, and her independence 
would be restored to her ! So she resigned 
herself almost cheerfully to the accomplish- 
ment of two unpleasant tasks, a picnic-party 
amongst the ruins of Karnak, to take place 
the next day, and a dinner which the Nephthys 
was to give the Topaz on the day following — 
a farewell dinner — after which there would be 
no fear of her meeting these strangers again, 
and she might forget that she had ever known 
them. 

But who can foresee the future? 


CHAPTER X. 

The caravan mounted on donkeys, after the 
fashion of the country, left Luxor at a very 
early hour in the morning for such thorough 
Parisians as were Marguerite and Clotilde. 
The yacht's crew, armed to the teeth, served 
as escort. One would have thought they were 
about to reconquer Kartoum from the Mahdi, 
and the sight of those rifles and hatchets 
glistening in the sun caused great terror to 
poor Mrs. Crowe. 

At first they followed, for half a league, 
the straight road, bordered with fragments, 
which leads from Luxor to Karnak. Then 
they reached the celebrated avenue of 
sphinxes leading to a gigantic pylon, whose 
rectangular outline, surrounded by groups of 
low palm-trees, was sharply defined against 
the sky. In the middle of the road the sand 
had been trodden down for thirty centuries 
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by the feet of men and beasts who formerly 
came in crowds ; but to-day only a few forms 
could be distinguished, lost in immensity. 
On either side the ground rose in a double 
ridge and half hid the stone monsters, show- 
ing only their shoulders and necks, from 
which the heads had apparently been cut 
by a sharp stroke. One would have said that 
the powerful axe of the executioner had only 
just completed the work of extermination, and 
that t\iQ felldhin women who passed by, thinly 
clad in their black woolen frocks, were wearing 
mourning for the victims. 

Upon quitting this imposing road, which 
would be without a rival in the world if 
that leading to the pagoda of Ang-kor did 
not exist, the caravan, already wearied with 
the heat and dust, turned to the left, and 
entered the enclosure of the great temple. 
Shortly afterwards everybody dismounted in 
the chamber of the hundred and thirty-four 
columns, the walls of which are exquisitely 
carved. 

This granite forest, which has stood for four 
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thousand years, raises to the sky its crownless 
trunks, so close together that it seems difficult 
to pass between them. The immense perspec- 
tive stretches out before one, broken from 
time to time by a column which seems about 
to fall, leaning on its neighbor ; as far as the 
eye can reach, there are ruins, but not that 
pitiful heap of rubbish which resembles the 
decomposed remains of a dead past. All 
these statues of heroes, all these divinities, 
half beast, half human, wear an air of serene 
majesty and of melancholy pride at having 
approached the everlasting more nearly than 
any other work of human hands. 

It was not the first time that the two mar- 
ried couples had visited this placfï. The mag- 
nificent spectacle did not awaken their admira- 
tion, which was very easily palled. Quilliane 
was wearied with the ride, and his mind was 
absorbed with quite different thoughts, as one 
could judge by the manner in which he looked 
at Clotilde. As to Mrs. Crowe, one sentiment 
alone reigned supreme in her heart — a terror 
of bats, serpents, and scorpions. 
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Thérèse alone was in à state to enjoy to 
its full extent the emotion produced by this 
unique spectacle. But the desire to be left 
to herself overpowered all other feelings. Ac- 
customed though she was to self-control, she 
felt that she should become hysterical if she 
were obliged to listen any longer to the truly 
Parisian conversation of her companions. 

Questembert and Lassavielle, above all, ex- 
asperated her excessively, with their polished 
shoes, their spotless linen and gloves, and 
their smiling gallantry. Never had the mas- 
culine being appeared to her to this de- 
gree in that commonplace triviality which 
a superficial education confers. She slipped 
quietly out of sight while the rest were occu- 
pied with the preparations for a magnificent 
collation. The voices and shouts of laughter 
gradually died away until she heard only their 
echo, and she hastened on to escape even 
that. 

She walked rapidly, without looking down, 
her eyes dilated by a constantly renewed sur- 
prise, stumbling over the inequalities of the 
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ground torn up by excavations. Now a sud- 
den shadow would envelop her in darkness; 
again the brilliant rays of the sun would fall 
on her head through the apertures of the 
broken roof. Spacious courts opened out 
before her, barred by broken obelisks around 
which she had to make her way. She brushed 
past caryatides with charming busts, the heads 
of which were ornamenting some museum in 
Europe. At length, in the last chamber, the 
Christian maiden seated herself on a stone 
altar which had been devoted to sacrifices to 
Ammon, suddenly mastered by an overwhelm- 
ing fatigue of soul which made her think of 
the agony of Christ, when he watered with 
bloody sweat the garden of Gethsemane. 

For a long time she had felt this bitter crisis 
coming on. The mind as well as the body 
feels the effect of change of food and climate. 
For the last two months, and for the last fort- 
night especially, she had been deprived of 
that ** bread* of the word '* which fortified 
her soul in its pious retreat. She had no 
longer the intercourse with her aunt nor 
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the encouragements of the old priest whose 
holy conversations edified her. She missed 
the hours of prayer in the silent chapel whose 
very walls spoke of faith and reminded her 
of the approaching sacrifice. All was strange 
and new to her — the place, the light, the 
language — everything, even to this religion 
whose strange divinities transfixed her with 
the cold gaze of their stony eyes. 

In the depth of her anguish, feeling the dis- 
tress of a child who has wandered from its 
home, she tried to pray that this trial might 
pass away and that the life she desired to 
lead might be restored to her without delay. 
But, to her inexpressible horror, the prayer 
died away on her lips, as if in this temple, 
with its inscriptions in unknown tongues, God 
himself could no longer understand the lan- 
guage of a Christian. 

Trembling with fear, the poor girl asked 
herself if her childhood's faith were not in 
danger, and if ever again she would find the 
sweet peace which she had experienced before 
the altars of Jesus. The stone faces which 
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contemplated her, imposing by their great 
size, and rendered venerable, in spite of all, 
by the centuries which had passed over them, 
seemed to gaze with a quiet compassion upon 
this stranger who belonged to a race so young 
and insignificant compared to theirs. Thérèse 
made the sign of the cross, as she was accus- 
tomed to do in the time of temptation. 
The giants remained immovable, but she 
seemed to hear them say : 

" When your Christ was born, we were 
already older than he would be to-day had he 
continued his earthly life. Upon that very 
stone on which you are seated, sacrifices have 
been ofifered for a longer time than upon the 
most ancient of your altars. Among your 
temples is there one that can approach by its 
extent and splendor these marvels which op- 
press you ? Remember that we have seen 
millions of men seeking truth and justice bow 
their heads before our gaze. We have seen 
innumerable maidens, robed in white, pass- 
ing in solemn procession among these col- 
umns. They had, like you, youth and beauty 
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and a thirst for love of the truest kind. 
What right have you to consider yourself 
superior to them, to think that you walk 
in the light and that they groped in dark- 
ness? What will the travellers who wander 
among the ruins of your sacred buildings 
twenty centuries hence think of your faith ? 
Frail creature, born only to die ! What mat- 
ters either pleasure or pain in a life that lasts 
but an hour? Whether you clothe yourself in 
sackcloth or satin, whether you wear a wreath 
of roses or of thorns, you are none the less 
but a drop in the human tide which has rolled 
at our feet for ages. Poor worm of to-day, 
that is the only Truth." 

At that moment Thérèse would have given 
a year of her existence to have seen rising, in 
the place of these unhallowed ruins, the hum- 
ble chapel of her convent, with its atmos- 
phere of incense and prayer. To be for one 
hour in her accustomed place by the altar, 
to hear the sound of the Credo rising to 
the vaulted roof — what supreme joy ! how 
sure a remedy for the anguish of the present 
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hour ! But this longed-for shrine was far be- 
yond her reach. 

Then a despairing thought broke her down 
completely : v 

" I am justly punished ! I should not have 
allowed the world to take possession of my 
thoughts for a single day. I came back to it 
for love of my brother who is dying, and of 
what use have I been to him? It is another 
who has cheered him, who has renewed his 
pleasure in life, who brought him here, and 
has perhaps been the means of saving him. 
And since he has been better, Christian does 
not seem even aware of my presence. He 
leaves me to myself; every one deserts me. 
Every one is happy, and all forget me. Oh ! 
why did I come to this horrible country ? " 

She burst into tears after this lament, with- 
out being aware that she had been speaking 
aloud. But her sobs suddenly ceased. A 
voice at her side pronounced these words: 

*' Though all the world should abandon you, 
I shall remain faithful." 

Albert de Sénac stood before her, showing 
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in his face the emotion he felt at this sorrow 
for which he could offer no consolation. He 
did not dare make a gesture or approach any 
nearer, but, on seeing him, Thérèse uttered a 
low exclamation of joy which encouraged him. . 
With a sudden movement, he took the hands 
of Mademoiselle de Quilltane in his own and 
said, in a tone which had more of authority in • 
it than of tenderness: 

" Why do you weep ? " 

But her tears had already ceased. The joy 
of seeing this friend was so great, that in her 
heart she felt for him an infinite gratitude, as 
if, in order to con>e to her, he had braved a 
thousand deaths. Scarcely aware of what she 
did, she clasped Sénac's hands with nervous 
excitement, as though she would have pre- 
vented him from escaping. But he seemed 
hardly to notice the action, seeing only the 
great sorrow which was overmastering her. 
He asked again, in a gentle voice, such as a 
father might have used to his child: 

" Why do you weep ? Why are you so un- 
happy? Can you not tell me?" 
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Wiping away the tears from her burning 
cheeks, she replied : 

" I would do so if I could. No misfortune 
has befallen me, thank Heaven. On the con- 
trary, I have the unexpected joy of seeing 
Christian improving each day. It is the only 
happiness I can have in this world, to which, in 
a short time, no duty will bind me any longer.** 

"Then why thèse tears?'* - 

" Travelling affords me no pleasure," an- 
swered the young girl, shaking her head. ** But 
how can I explain myself to one whose life is 
passed in journeying? You are precisely the 
man of all others who would understand me 
the least.** 

"How do you know that? Once or twice 
you have spoken to me in confidence ; try it 
again to-day. We have, I believe, many 
thoughts in common. Will you not allow me 
to read yours?** 

The young girl was silent, but she raised to 
the speaker a frank gaze which had less of 
sadness in it. Sénac continued : 

" You say that you are not fitted for travel- 
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ling. The truth is, you are not fitted for 
solitude. Do not smile : I know you think 
yourself sure of the contrary, and yet you 
were weeping jiist now on account of your 
brother's having deserted you as soon as he 
felt stronger. Oh ! I do not blame him ; most 
men are like him. The cripple, as soon as he 
is cured, forgets the staff upon which he 
leaned. Such is human nature, and it revolts 
you. Am I not right ? ** 

" You might be right,*' she answered, " if I 
had not bidden farewell to all human ties, 
even those of blood. Alas ! I have chosen 
God for a companion and support, and it is 
God whom I miss. I no longer hear his voice, 
nor the words of his priests in his temple, the 
singing of his hymns, nor the church-bells that 
call to his worship. One would think that he 
had withdrawn himself from these parts." 

" You do not, then, look at the people 
around you," said Sénac. "The poorest fisher- 
man of the Nile invokes Allah several times 
during the day ; and what temple equals this 

one in its wonderful grandeur?" 
12 
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" Alas ! " said Thérèse, hiding her face in her 
hands, " it is this that tortures me — to see that 
the God whom I worship does not receive the 
most homage, the highest glory ! ** 

She raised her head, and, gazing into Sénac's 
eyes, asked him, with a flushed face, and speak- 
ing very quickly : 

" What kind of a man are you if you have 
never felt the suffering I am undergoing? 
You have the true faith, and has your spirit 
never yet failed, in face of this erroneous 
faith which darkens the world from pole to 
pole ? Have you never, under any sky, felt 
the anguish of being lost, submerged, swal- 
lowed up in those religions which count their 
existence by thousands of years, their wor- 
shipers by hundreds of millions, and among 
the latter some who have been almost saints 
and martyrs? Have you never experienced, 
in the most secret depths of your soul, the 
dismay which is oppressing mine, and which 
seems to be almost blasphemous?" 

Albert had seated himself opposite the 
young girl, upon a block half buried in the 
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sand. There was a great silence around them, 
broken only by the noise of a sakiyeh (water- 
wheel), the clay buckets of which drew the 
water from a neighboring canal. Thérèse 
gazed at her companion, waiting, hoping 
almost in spite of herself, that he would say 
something which would restore peace to her 
soul. He answered, after they had gazed at 
each other for a moment : 

** I have indeed known the feelings of dis- 
may which are now torturing you. The same 
thought that troubles your soul has tormented 
mine. I have lost, not my faith, but that too 
disdainful pride in which we are accustomed 
to glory. What right have we to feel this 
arrogance of the Pharisee ? By what author- 
ity do we decide that the first man who knelt 
here was not our equal in prayer and in his 
desire for good, a brother more ignorant, more 
unhappy, but still a brother? Do you not see 
that this temple is ours as it was his? that 
our priests instructed by Christ succeed his as 
the brilliant sunlight follows dawn ? '* 

" Oh, do not say that ! " cried the young 
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girl, clasping her hands ; " human blood has 
been shed on these stones." 

" Perhaps so, and of all the sacrifices that 
man has invented that is the most monstrous. 
But it is also from one point of view the most 
grand, the most sublime, because it is impos- 
sible to imagine any other so complete. Shall 
I go further? Shall I show you the mystic 
resemblance between the hands which slew 
the victims on this granite, and — ** here Al- 
bert's voice trembled — ** that which will cause 
your hair to fall on the marble floor of the 
chapel before long ? *' 

Mademoiselle de Ouilliane rose tremblincr, 
and, forgetting everything, stretched out her 
hand as though to close the mouth of the 
speaker. 

" Hush ! " she cried, ** I entreat you to say 
no more. Great Heavens ! what a difference 
there is ! '* 

Albert continued in a earnest voice, but 
more respectfully than ever : 

" Yes ; the difference is infinite. It is con- 
tained in a single word — love. Our God alone, 
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that Christ in whom we believe, has pro- 
nounced this word, which before him never fell 
from divine lips. He alone has proclaimed 
love from above. He alone has blessed human 
love and made it extend beyond the limits 
of this life. VTes ; I hear, as it were, a solemn 
Credo rising from these ruins. But love and 
faith have become mingled in my soul. I 
believe with my mind less than with my heart, 
which is longing for tenderness. I believe in 
the faith of my adored mother, and if to this 
day I had lived without God, I would acknowl- 
edge him at this moment. I would say as the 
martyrs did on their way to the stake, * Your 
God is my God, because I love you.* " 

In making this unexpected confession of 
faith, Sénac had knelt before Thérèse, who 
gazed upon him with astonishment, but over- 
come in spite of herself with this enthusiasm 
in which were mingled all the deep emotions 
that could agitate a noble soul. Without seek- 
ing to analyze the words which fell upon her 
like gentle dew, she tasted the joy of feel- 
ing the blessed flame, which she had thought 
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extinct, reanimate her soul. She felt that the 
trial had passed away, forever. How? By 
what miracle ? By the power of whose voice ? 
What need of seeking further to know the 
cause ? This man, whatever he was, had just 
spoken the words she had need to hear, which 
made her feel stronger, and not less irre- 
proachable in her own eyes. Then, seeing 
that he still knelt, she recalled him to himself, 
saying in a soft, timid voice : 
. " Remember what you have just said : * This 
temple is our temple.' Respect it, and do not 
mingle any remorse with the good that you 
have done me." 

" Have I indeed comforted you ? *' he cried, 
rising from his knees. 

" Never," she answered, " will you know the 
'bitterness of the tears I was shedding when 
you came. Oh ! that separation from all ! the 
horrible solitude in which I was plunged!" 

He gazed upon her lost in ecstasy, and 
murmured in a low voice, " I will never leave 
you alone again." 

*' My friend," she replied, coming back to 
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reality, "you must remember to whom I 
belong.** 

Albert answered only with a sigh. They 
both remained silent. The sakiyeh continued 
its monotonous grinding. 

" You have hot come to Karnak unaccom- 
panied ? '* asked Sénac, anxious that Made- 
moiselle de Qu illiane should not carry her 
reflections too far. 

" There is a whole band of us, an entire 
party," she answered. ** I suppose that they 
are going to breakfast now. Let us join 
the caravan." 

Albert turned pale at these words. He 
asked her, frowning slightly : ** Are your 
brother's — new friends there ? " 

" Yes," she replied, ** and I must admit 
that they do not add any charm in my 
eyes to the pleasure of the excursion. But 
one would think that you were afraid of 
them." 

He hesitated a second, during which he 
gazed into the clear eyes of Thérèse and 
seemed to draw courage from them. Then, 
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suddenly offering her his arm, he exclaimed, 
raising his head with a defiant air : 

" I am afraid of no one now.*' 

He found his way without difficulty out of 
the labyrinth of débris with which he was 
familiar. A few moments sufficed to bring 
them to the great chamber, where the com- 
bined culinary forces of the Nephthys and 
the Topaz were finishing the laborious prepa- 
rations for a breakfast suited to the taste and 
stomachs of the majority of the party at least. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The arrival of Sénac and Mademoiselle de 
Quilliane was met by a deep silence, much 
to the annoyance of Thérèse, as it made 
her aware that their presence was not wel- 
come. 

Albert seemed very composed, but his calm- 
ness, to tell the truth, was rather forced 
than natural. He observed every face, and 
noticed the rather anxious look which Mar- 
guerite gave her friend, with a slight cough 
which seemed to say : 

" The curtain rises ! Are you sure of your 
rôle ? Are you not at all afraid ? " 

Clotilde was not afraid. What she did 
dread above everything was monotony in 
her life, and complications never threw her 
off her guard, as she had a fatalism worthy 
of an Oriental. As to the part which she 
was to play in the drama just commencing, 
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it all depended on the new-comer, of which 
fact she made him aware by a quick flash 
of her beautiful eyes, which was perceived 
by only one other, Thérèse de Quilliane. 
Christian presented his friend to the yacht- 
ing party. 

Madame Lassavielle held out her hand to 
the new-comer in order to break the ice, 
although he merited, by his look of haughty 
reserve, a less gracious welcome. But this 
good-natured creature was incapable of feel- 
ing any ill-will for even five minutes. It was 
she who once made this remarkable speech : 

'* I would rather have my husband lead a 
fast life than have him sulk with me ; for in 
the one case I could retaliate, but in the other 
I should not know how to do so." 

She had reason to be satisfied with the per- 
fect ease with which Clotilde and Sénac greeted 
each other. 

** If I am not mistaken, madame, I have had 
the pleasure of meeting you before." 

" Yes, monsieur, in Dauphiny, before my 
marriage," 
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That was all. They both showed themselves 
equal to the occasion. 

Albert could hardly keep from laughing at 
the thought that he had come near jumping 
into the Nile from the Nephthys two days 
before, in order to escape the horror of a 
meeting with this woman. His manner to- 
wards the two husbands was cordial, but it 
produced no effect upon them, as they hated 
him at first sight. His tall figure and pictur- 
esque travelling-suit made them appear gro- 
tesque in their ridiculous costumes, which were 
a mixture of that of a dandy and that of a 
sailor. 

Madame Lassavielle said in a low voice to 
Clotilde, not without a feeling of compassion : 

" He is very handsome, my poor Clo, — ex- 
ceedingly so." 

" Well," answered the latter, " I never told 
you he was not." 

They sat down to a table, a real table, 
brought from the yacht together with the 
chairs and other appointments. Marguerite 
did the honors of the picnic. She placed the 
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marquis opposite her and gave the seat at her 
right to Albert, who, with his neighbor, was 
not slow in monopolizing the conversation. 

Thérèse, not yet having recovered from 
the emotion caused by her interview with 
Albert, so different in spirit from her present 
surroundings, listened with astonishment to 
this indefatigable talker, whom she scarcely 
recognized and whose flippancy annoyed her. 
Never, on hearing his present small-talk, 
would one have thought that, half an hour 
before, this man had been descanting upon 
sad and serious subjects. He had, however, 
an object in view in assuming this levity 
of manner. In his case, as in that of all 
men, the wound given to his heart had been 
cured, while that inflicted on his pride was still 
bleeding, and, in order to prevent Clotilde 
from thinking him unhappy, he overdid his 
part, without noticing the displeasure he was 
causing Thérèse. 

He, succeeded also in annoying every one 
else, as generally happens to people who are 
self-satisfied or appear to be so. 
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Clotilde thought him too easily consoled. 
Marguerite found him too sarcastic, and the 
men thought that the vComen were too much 
engrossed by him. Mrs. Crowe, who was more 
disinterested and therefore more clear-sighted, 
asked herself: 

" Who has offended him ? What has hap- 
pened to him ? The man is unlike himself." 

The breakfast came to an end, leaving 
everybody in that state of mind in which all 
pleasure becomes impossible, because of the 
absence of that necessary condition to hap- 
piness — harmony with one's surroundings. 
After a short stroll among the ruins, the car- 
avan mounted their beasts and returned to 
Luxor long before the close of day. 

Albert, being on foot, remained behind, but 
on bidding farewell to Mademoiselle de Quil- 
Jiane he said to her : 

" You have just made the acquaintance of 
a false Sénac. When you would see the true 
one, think of the granite altar.** 

That evening each party dined alone, the 
one on the TopaZy the other on the Nephtkys. 
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For the first time since their meeting at 
Cairo, Sénac came near quarrelling with the 
marquis, whose nervous excitement betrayed 
itself in every word. It was evident that 
Clotilde had made a new victim. It is need- 
less to say that this discovery did not affect 
Albert's peace of mind, but ought he not to 
enlighten Christian ? Ought the latter not to 
know what part she had played in the life of 
his friend — this woman who, even now, was 
causing him to feel this significant irritability ? 

" After all,*' thougjit the young man, " per- 
haps it is best not to exhume the past. The 
yacht will soon leave. Who knows whether 
the poor fellow will ever reach France alive? 
I will not disturb this last illusion, which can- 
not prove very dangerous." 

In the meantime, on the Topaz^ a more con- 
fidential and less agitating conversation was 
taking place in the boudoir of Marguerite. 

** Well, Clo," said the latter, in a slightly 
ironical tone, " the dreadful ordeal is over, and, 
it seems to me, it passed very smoothly." 

Madame Questembert was too much a 
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woman not to have wished at heart that 
it had gone off a little less smoothly. 
The imperturbable calmness manifested by Sé- 
nac did not satisfy her taste for emotion 
nor gratify her vanity. She felt that she had 
fallen very low in Marguerite's opinion. Re- 
duced to play second fiddle by the side of the 
latter, if not in beauty and wit, at least as 
regarded rank and fortune, in one thing she 
considered herself her superior. Her friend 
might have her millions, her carriages, her hunt- 
ers, and her yacht, but she had had her love- 
affair and her victim, who, it is true, had not 
died from the blow, but who was vainly seek- 
ing forgetfulness in all parts of the world. 
By degrees, as she noticed that Madame Las- 
savielle listened to her with envious curiosity, 
she had embellished the story, coloring it to 
suit her own fancy, and giving herself that halo 
of misfortune which a great many women ad- 
mire more in their friends than a halo of virtue. 
Many times, upon hearing this dramatic tale. 
Marguerite had exclaimed, " How I too should 
like to cause a grande passion / Tell me why 
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ît îs that all men admire me, without showing 
any deeper feeling?** 

But now the grande passion of Albert, on a 
closer view, had reduced itself to ordinary 
proportions. The diamond which had been 
declared so valuable proved to be only paste. 
Clotilde had tried to impose upon her friend. 
As she hesitated for a reply, being fully aware 
of the height from which she had fallen, and 
still astonished that the meeting had been 
so different from what had been expected,. 
Madame Lassavielle continued, with the frank- 
ness of an intimate friend : 

" The stage scenery was magnificent, and as 
to the hero, you have not overdrawn him. 
Only I should have wished to see him either 
pale with despair or crimson with anger. But 
what marred the tableau was the presence of 
the pretty blonde whom he accompanied. It 
seemed as though I saw Romeo entering the 
funeral-vault of Juliet with a pretty girl on his 
arm and a smile on his lips.** 

**Oh, my dear,*' said Clotilde, philosophi- 
cally, " I have never envied Juliet, and I am 
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sure she would gladly have changed places 
with me if she could begin over again. A live 
dog is better than a dead lion." 

Nevertheless, Clotilde was depressed all that 
evening. Her friend's words had hurt her 
vanity. She tried to think of a way to recover 
her prestige, and, judging from the peculiar 
smiles which at times parted her lips, one 
could guess that she did not find the task a 
difficult one. 

The next day the Topaz dined on board the 
Nephthys, It was a return of civilities as well 
as a farewell dinner, for the yacht was to sail 
for the North in two or three days. 

Never had Quilliane shown himself so as- 
siduous in his duties as host. During the 
whole day he was bustling about, preparing 
for a reception worthy of guests so accus- 
tomed to elegance. Albert watched him 
silently while he stirred up every one on board 
the dahabiyeh, uttering strong invectives 
against the boat without provisions and the 
desert without resources. Once again he ap- 
peared the handsome marquis of other days, 
13 
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sparing neither money nor pains when it was a 
matter of feting his idol of the hour. Sénac, 
fearing that his friend would fatigue himself 
too much, attempted some remonstrances, 
which were ill received. Thérèse was too sad 
to say anything. One thought alone consoled 
her : 

** In three days we shall be delivered from 
this trial." 

The dinner proved a fair one, but Christian 
thought it abominable. To tell the truth, it 
lacked the element of mirth, as is the case 
when there is a question of forced civility, as 
well with those who show it, as with those 
who are the objects of it. Albert talked very 
little this time, leaving Quilliane to do all the 
honors. 'As to Clotilde, she was in one of her 
silent moods. Her gaze wandered around the 
table, seeming to examine all the guests in 
turn, with the exception of one, who was pre- 
cisely the one occupying her thoughts. When 
she was obliged to answer a question, she did 
so in a cold tone, with a touch of satire towards 
the person who addressed her, which seems to 
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be che distinctive characteristic of conversa- 
tionalists of the present day. When the time 
came for the passengers of the yacht to return 
to her, she whispered these words in Mar- 
guerite's ear: 

"Take the arm of the marquis/* 
Then, approaching Sénac, she found herself 
obliged, so to speak, to lean on him in order 
to cross the gangway and reach the shore. 
But, once on terra firma, she took care not to 
leave her companion, for she had resolved that 
the day should not close without her finding 
out what were Albert's feelings towards her. 
She slackened her steps deliberately, and soon 
they were alone, behind the other group, 
walking in the light of the moon, as they had 
done long ago, when life seemed too short for 
their love and the sky too low for their 
dreams. Leaning on the railing of the 
poop. Mademoiselle de Quilliane watched 
them slowly retreating. Clotilde, who was 
shod like a Parisian woman when in full dress, 
stumbled with every step she took in the 
sand, which obliged her to lean heavily on her 
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companion. Thérèse, at this sight, felt an in- 
dignation which she could hardly define. This 
familiarity on such short acquaintance shocked 
her, and yet she would have given a great deal 
to be able to follow this couple, from whom 
she could not detach her thoughts. 

** How unhappy I should be," she sighed, 
** if I were obliged to be of this world ! *' 

Up to this moment she had always said 
to herself, " How happy I shall be to belong 
to God ! " 

As soon as Madame Questembert could 
speak without the fear of being heard by 
a third person, she said to the count ; 

" Albert, I want to know if you detest 
me : 

He seemed to be expecting the question, 
for he replied, almost before she ceased 
speaking : 

" By no means. I have stifled all feelings 
of a trivial hatred which I consider beneath 
me. Have I said one word during these 
two days which would indicate that I felt 
any ill-will towards you ? " 
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'* Oh, you have not said a word which 
indicated anything whatever ! However, it 
is impossible that you have not son)e kind 
of a feeling towards me. I wish to know 
what it is, without any evasion. Come ! speak 
out with your old frankness.** 

" Why do you desire anything so — im- 
prudent ? " 

" Why ? for a very simple reason. You 
are the man I think the most of." 

** After your husband, I suppose.'* 

** Before my husband. You see I am frank ; 
imitate me. " 

** Very well, since you are so frank, I will 
answer your question by another. When you 
think of me what are your thoughts.'^** 

" Ah ! my poor friend,** she cried, ** you do 
not succeed in making me feel embarrassed, 
I look back with longing to the time when 
we first met. I was happy then and I am 
not so at present. The fact is very apparent, 
as you see. However, I must hasten to add 
that I should probably not have been hap- 
pier with you than I am with another. You 
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came near having a very peculiar woman 
for a wife." 

" Why, no, I do not find you so pecu- 
liar,** answered Albert, ironically. " You 
are a commonplace, practical woman, well 
suited to be the bourgeoise you have be- 
come, and the wealthy woman you had hoped 
to be." 

" Well, you have a right to cast that in 
my face," she said, sighing, but without bitter- 
ness. " Yes, it is true : I was false to my 
word and I made a mésalliance. My husband 
is neither handsome nor clever ; I do not 
love him, and I am poor. Come ! Do you 
not find anything in all this to soften you 
a little ? Am I not punished enough ? Have 
I not the right to ask you to give me a 
kind word, instead of attacking me with these 
cruel sarcasms ? '* 

*' I am not attacking you, and I do not 
intend to do so in any manner whatever. 
What do you mean by a kind word from me? 
Do you mean the assurance that I am not 
angry with you ? I repeat it, and I am not 
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in the habit of lying. What more do you 
wish ? '* 

** What I wish is " she began, stepping 

towards him with outstretched hands. 

She stopped short. Sénac did not show 
the least emotion. In the dim light cast by 
the brilliant stars she guessed that the young 
man had turned away his head. She did not 
see that he was gazing towards the Nephthys. 

** Why do you not look at me ? " she cried, 
stamping her foot in the sand. " Of what are 
you afraid? of being overcome by love or 
anger? Strike me, shake me, trample me 
under foot : you will raise me in your arms at 
the end. I belong to you in spite of all, and 
you still love me. They told you at Cairo that 
I was coming here. Confess it ! " 

** No, upon my honor," answered Sénac. 
"If I had known that I should find you 
here I should not have come.** 

" That is better still," she replied ; " you 
see that it is fate which has brought us to- 
gether again. We have loved each other too 
well to end our life as strangers. The destiny 
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which has marked us for each other had to be 
fulfilled some day." 

Voices were heard from the yacht, hailing 
the belated ones. That of Christian could 
be easily distinguished, who evidently thought 
the conversation had lasted too long. 

** Here we are," answered Albert. 

His companion clenched her fists in anger. 

** Promise me," said she, ** that you will 
come to see me to-morrow." 

'* I do not make promises which I have 
no intention of keeping. Let us forget this 
meeting. In a few days you will be far from 
here, restored to the world and its pleasures. 
As for me, I shall be condemned for several 
weeks longer to the solitude of these ruins." 

Clotilde suddenly uttered a sarcastic excla- 
mation : 

" Ah, ruins ! Solitude ! Do you wish me 
to deliver you from them ? Say but the word, 
and the Lassavielles will take you with them." 

Feeling more revolted by her mocking 
words than by anything else she had said, he 
answered : 
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*' Vàu do not think me sincere, when I 
speak of remaining here against my will. You 
are right ; it gives me pleasure to do so. I 
hope to remain for a long time. I find studies 
which interest me, and the gratification of 
being useful to a friend.** 

** And the pleasure of making yourself 
agreeable to his sister,** she answered. ** You 
could pass months this way, could you not ? 
Idyls are in your line, as I already know, but 
if you wish to make this one last, perhaps it 
will be to your interest to treat me with more 
— prudence.** 

" I do not understand you.** 

** I see you do not. You have known Clo- 
tilde de Chauxneuve, but you do not know 
the new Clotilde. You had better not make 
an enemy of her. Come, I shall expect you 
to-morrow. We will make peace and part good 
friends.** 

" No,** answered Sénac. 

" Very well,** she said, " expect then to be 
baffled in your projects.** 

They parted without shaking hands. Al- 
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bert went directly to his hotel, saying to him- 
self : 

** What a deliverance when this horrid 
woman shall have gone! What pleasure 
when we shall be alone ! " 

Thérèse waited for her brother, who did not 
return to the Nepkthys until a very late hour. 
He seemed very much excited, almost furious. 

" I must give you a scolding," she said to 
him. ** It was very imprudent of you to stay 
so long on the river-bank so late in the even- 
mg. 

" What makes you think I stayed on the 
bank?** he grumbled. 

" I thought I saw shadows in the distance,*' 
she answered. 

** The shadows that you saw were those of 
Albert de Sénac and Madame Questembert,'* 
said the marquis between his teeth. ** Look 
sharper the next time.** 

He retired, leaving Thérèse much bewildered 
by this outburst. As for Mrs. Crowe, she sat 
petrified with astonishment at what was pass- 
ing before her eyes. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The following day Sénac was at his usual 
place at breakfast on the Nephtkys, where 
every one received him with icy coldness. On 
the part of Christian this did not astonish him. 
He had seen enough to understand that he 
had made his friend jealous, although certainly 
against his own will. Mademoiselle de Quil- 
liane, to all appearances, wished to make up 
for the worldly dissipation of the last few 
days. She did not raise her eyes from her 
plate. But why these furious looks from Mrs. 
Crowe ? and why this suppressed indignation, 
which made ' her face redder than usual ? 
Albert, as a true philosopher, viewed with 
resignation this storm without thunder and 
rain. 

** All will be well," he thought to himself, 
" when the yacht has left her moorings and 
has borne away the cause of all this trouble." 
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As for himself, he felt almost happy. He 
no longer regretted his sojourn in Egypt since 
he felt himself cured of the illness, produced 
by love and anger, from which he had been 
suffering for the last two years. However, he 
had to acknowledge that his suffering had 
only taken another form and was called 
Thérèse instead of Clotilde. What had the 
future in store for him ? But he did not wish 
to think of the future. He saw before him 
many days of happiness. Certainly he had no 
reason to hope that he had touched Mademoi- 
selle de Quilliane's heart, but what progress he 
had made in her friendship in the last two days! 
At the present moment the very fact of being 
in her presence and being able to gaze at her 
and listen to her voice gave him in itself a 
great happiness. In this desert it seemed as 
though Thérèse belonged to him alone, and 
that the fatal obstacle that was to separate 
them some day was very far off. 

After breakfast, Christian, without saying 
a word, left the boat and started for the 
Topaz. Mademoiselle de Quilliane seated her- 
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self on the poop with her embroidery. Mrs. 
Crowe resorted to knitting to keep herself 
from falling asleep. Albert took a book and 
read aloud, knowing what pleasure he gave 
the young girl by so doing. 

And, in fact, in a few minutes these three 
were again experiencing that delicious peace 
which they found in each other's society and 
which they all enjoyed in different ways. 

Soon conversation took the place of read- 
ing, and, until nightfall, the future novice and 
Clotilde*s old lover discoursed on many sub- 
jects; but not once was the convent men- 
tioned, nor the name of Madame Questem- 
bert. 

The latter during this time was talking to 
Quilliane in the boudoir of the yacht. They 
were alone ; the two husbands had gone out 
hunting; Marguerite Lassavielle was confined 
to her room with a headache, and to all ap- 
pearances Sénac was no longer the only man 
in the world in whom Clotilde could be inter- 
ested. 

That evening at dinner the four passen- 
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gers of the Nephthys were in a very different 
mood from that of the morning. Gaiety 
reigned at the table, and they were all smiles 
and mirth. 

Thérèse was no longer lost in meditation. 
Sénac was once more in the good graces of 
Mrs. Crowe. At length, at dessert, the mar- 
quis made an announcement which fell upon 
the rest like a clap of thunder and put an end 
to their cheerfulness. 

" My children,'* he said, affecting an assur- 
ance he was far from feeling, ** I beg you now 
to be serious. A proposition has been made 
me on which we must take counsel. You know 
the Topaz leaves the day after to-morrow." 

The very mention of that name, as if it 
brought bad luck with it, caused a deathlike 
silence to fall on the company. The marquis, 
annoyed at the want of sympathy on the part 
of his audience, continued in a nervous voice : 

*' The Lassavielles offer to take us in tow 
down to Cairo. I think we ought to take 
advantage of their kindness. We shall gain 
two or three days by doing so, without count- 
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ing the time which we might lose by head- 
winds and sand-banks. What do you say 
to it?" 

No one answered. Thérèse, Albert, and 
Mrs. Crowe exchanged glances full of sur- 
prise and sorrow. Never had any proposition 
made to an assembly awakened less enthu- 
siasm. Sénac was the first to speak. 

"But we have only just arrived," said he, 
" and I thought you wished to spend the 
winter here." 

" Spend the winter at Luxor ! " said Quil- 
liane, shrugging his shoulders. " That is all 
very well for you, who can walk for a whole 
day without eating or drinking, can sleep 
in a cave, and do not mind being deprived 
of the sight of human beings. As for myself, 
if I had to remain here a fortnight longer, 
I should go mad. This parched shore, these 
clay huts, these crumbling ruins, these red- 
faced or dying Englishmen, everything, even 
to that photographer's sign which is always 
staring me in the face from morning till night, 
jars frightfully on my nerves." 
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** And yet you are a great deal better," 
said Thérèse, who had not taken her eyes 
off her brother. 

" Yes, I am a great deal better," answered 
the marquis, gazing at himself in a mirror. 
*' And as I think it is on my account and 
not for your own pleasure that you are 
staying here, I do not think I shall disappoint 
anybody by talking about leaving." 

Albert alone detected the hidden sarcasm 
of these words. Suddenly a light flashed 
upon his mind. Clotilde was at the bottom 
of all this. She was taking revenge for her 
humiliation of last evening. She had been 
repulsed by Albert, and did not intend 
that he should be happy even for a few 
days by the side of another. In making 
Quilliane follow her, at the risk of causing 
his death, she destroyed all the hopes which 
she imagined Albert entertained. For the 
first time he perceived the truth of the 
saying : ** It is not well to have a woman for 
one's enemy." 

The discussion continued for an hour, 
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if one may call discussion a conversation 
in which nobody can or will reveal their 
thoughts. Christian took care not to relate 
by what artful coquetries and seductive prom- 
ises Madame Questembert had enslaved him. 
Thérèse, troubled with new scruples, feared 
that she was not thinking only of her 
brother's welfare in opposing this sudden de- 
parture. Sénac saw his friend's eyes flash 
with anger at the least word he said in favor 
of prolonging their stay at Luxor. Mrs. 
Crowe had no voice in the matter. In fact, 
it was easy to see that the marquis had 
made his decision, that he only consulted 
his companions as a matter of form, and that, 
even if the Nephthys were to remain at Luxor, 
they might expect to see him accept a cabin 
on the yacht. Under these circumstances all 
resistance was vain, and, as is often the case, 
folly got the better of wisdom. 

Albert went to his hotel feeling all the 
more disheartened as he had thought himself, 
a short while before, delivered from his evil 

star. In vain he tried to look at the matter 
14 
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calmly and to think that, after all, it was only 
anticipating by some weeks what must in- 
evitably happen. Sooner or later he would 
have to leave Thérèse, or rather she would 
leave him at the same time that she re- 
nounced the world. She could never belong 
to him : there lay his anguish ; not in their 
being obliged to part a little sooner, nor 
in the loss of some hours of companionship 
without hope. It was better perhaps to come 
to an end as soon as possible. Would not 
the suffering be all the greater, the later the 
ordeal came ? 

So spoke his reason, but, in spite of all, 
he felt his heart broken by a great despair. 

** Who knows," thought he, " what might 
have happened, if I could have daily spent 
long hours in her society for another month ? 
Alas ! she is happy now ! She thanks God 
that she is going to take the first step towards 
the house where she is to spend the rest 
of her life and forget even my name ! " 

Albert was mistaken. Thérèse de Quilliane 
was not happy. She was not giving thanks 
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to God. She was no longer on her knees 
before the Blessed Virgin, for her lips alone 
had murmured words which did not come 
from her heart. She was walking up and 
down the room with burning thoughts, hardly 
recognizing herself, feeling surprised and hu- 
miliated on discovering that she could not 
rejoice at seeing the hour approach when 
she would be once more alone with her 
brother and nearer to God. 

Early the next morning Albert was kept 
very busy by the preparations for their de- 
parture on the following day. While he was 
at the photographer's, selecting some views 
of Luxor and Karnak, he saw Clotilde enter 
and advance towards him with outstretched 
hand, as if nothing had passed between them. 
He bowed to the young woman without 
touching her fingers. 

*' Oh, my poor friend," she said, with her 
most charming smile, " I see that you are 
very angry with me. Perhaps you think that 
I am the cause of the sudden departure of 
you and your party." 
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** You do not know whether I am going to 
leave or not," answered Sénac in rather a rude 
tone. 

" Ah, yes, my dear sir, she leaves, we leave, 
you leave, they leave. If it were not so you 
would not be here selecting souvenirs for your 
album. I hope they are satisfactory." 

She burst into a silvery laugh which dis- 
played all her teeth. Albert, it is needless to 
say, did not feel inclined to laugh. 

" Between you and me," she said, " you lack 
philosophy and experience. You appear very 
much disturbed, and no later than day before 
yesterday I warned you to be prepared for the 
unexpected. I was in earnest, as you see." 

" I would never have thought that you were 
so much in earnest in carrying your point as 
to kill a man to gratify your ill-will and co- 
quetry." 

" Kill a man ! Ah ! you are speaking of 
the marquis. But he says just the reverse — 
that I shall be the cause of his death if I leave 
without him. Whom am I to believe? In 
every case the fault is yours. Is it possible 
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that you have so little knowledge of women 
in general and of your servant in particular? 
I was very much moved upon seeing you. 
With one word or one promise, which you 
could have kept at your own discretion, 
you could have bent me to your will, and 
really I could not have prevented you from 
being in the society of a pretty girl in Egypt, 
especially when you thought me in France." 

Albert replied with a sort of bravado which 
he could not restrain : 

" I knew you were in Egypt. I saw your 
photograph at Sebah's, in Cairo, on my arrival 
there. But what is the use of wasting words 
on you ? I am not ignorant of the fact that 
women without principle have an infinite 
power for evil, and you belong to that class. 
Triumph in your power over the weakness of 
another ; you have none over me." 

He returned to the Nephthys for breakfast 
and did not say a word about having met 
Clotilde. All were absorbed in their prepa- 
rations for departure, which afforded joy to 
only one of the party. Quilliane had assumed 
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a tyrannical manner, and compelled his sister 
to call on the Lassavielles to thank them for 
taking the Nephthys in tow. The two women 
received Thérèse. Marguerite examined her 
as though she were a rara avis, Clotilde 
amused herself with her as a cat does with a 
mouse, and gave herself the pleasure of telling 
her that she had spent the morning in going 
around the shops with Albert. 

Certainly there was nothing in that state- 
ment that would be likely to interest a future 
novice of the Order of the Bernardines. Thé- 
rèse, however, was so depressed that evening 
that it was impossible to say what might have 
happened if there had been any convents at 
Luxor. Happily, there are only mummies 
to be found there. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

At the close of the following day Sénac 
was seated alone on the deck of the Nephthys^ 
almost deserted now, as the greater part of 
the crew, which would not be needed hence- 
forth, had gone ashore at Thebes. 

To the left, the sun had just disappeared, 
leaving behind in the sky a luminous streak, 
of the color of melted sulphur, slightly dimmed 
by the thin sandy mist which hung like a cloud 
over the desert. A broader belt, of pale gold, 
rose with infinite gradations of shades to the 
zenith, which was already adorned with the 
purple veil which the night of the East, like an 
amorous sultana in haste to rejoin her royal 
bridegroom, lets float for a brief moment be- 
hind her. On the right, the fading azure of 
the sky was assuming a pale turquoise hue, as 
though the sunken orb had taken away its life ; 
and on both banks of the river, in the radiance 
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of the western light, amid the mournful deso- 
lation of the East, rose the dark angular out- 
lines of the cliffs, the soft contour of the sandy 
hills, and the trunks of the palm-trees crowned 
with their feathery plumes. 

Nothing was to be heard save the murmur 
of the river as it rippled by, crimson with the 
sunset-glow. There were no longer the sounds 
of the darabukkeh and the zemmâra^ no longer 
any songs and dances. The great sails were 
furled around the lateen yards ; the boat 
seemed deprived of life. The poetical dream 
of the voyage was at an end. A stream of 
black smoke escaping from the smoke-stack 
of the TopaZj a long cable dragging the prow of 
the captive Nephthys, which was borne rapidly 
along in the boiling wake made by the noisy 
screw — this was what took the place of the 
wings of the wind and the sonorous ^' Elessak'' 
of the sailors bending to their long oars. 

Albert de Sénac saw all his hopes take 
flight one by one. Only a few hours ago he 
had counted upon weeks of happiness mingled 
with anguish and yet without their equal in 
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the world. Then he had been obliged to bid 
farewell to this dream, and to content himself 
with four days, which was the time necessary 
for the trip from Luxor to Cairo. These four 
days at least, should be, he had thought, days 
never to be forgotten. He knew that Chris- 
tian would not leave the yacht, and he hoped 
to have Thérèse to himself during this short 
trip. 

In fact, Quilliane, from the moment of their 
departure, had installed himself on the Topaz, 
which he never left until evening. Thérèse 
had been invited to follow her brother's ex- 
ample, but had excused herself on the plea of 
the trouble of trans-shipment. Albert had no 
scruples in refusing the invitation which was 
extended to him only as a matter of form. 

So far all had gone well, but the first words 
spoken by Mademoiselle de Quilliane, after 
her morning greeting, gave him to understand 
that she desired to withhold even the little 
encouragement which she had given him. It 
was not that she seemed to wish the young 
man to withdraw from her presence, or tried to 
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avoid conversing with him, but, no niatter 
what topic he broached, she always brought 
him back to the one subject which engrossed 
her thoughts. 

This sad strife had been kept up between 
them all the afternoon. At first he had 
thought she would weary of it or take pity on 
him. But, on the contrary, she seemed to find 
pleasure in entering into the most harrowing 
details of her voluntary sacrifice. She dilated 
on the happiness it afforded her, in a voice 
whose sorrowful tremor, however, contradicted 
the joyous expression which she forced her 
eyes to assume. He tried to discover what 
icy wind had frozen the sweet, timid smile 
which had parted those charming lips a few 
days before. 

" Why are you, even now, no longer of this 
world ? ** he asked her. " Why do you seem 
to withdraw your friendship from me ? Why 
are you so changed ? " 

She replied, gazing up at the broad red pen- 
nant on the main-mast of the yacht : 

** Do you not see that now our prow is 
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turned towards the haven where I am ex- 
pected ? How can I turn my thoughts from 
what awaits me at the end of this, my last 
voyage ? Through the gates which are soon 
to open to me nothing must enter that is 
earthly and human." 

Sometimes, to escape a trial which seemed 
almost more than he could bear, Albert would 
withdraw and sit alone at the bow of the boat. 
But soon, seeing the shore glide by too rapidly, 
he would think that the hour was near when 
he should regret those bitter moments as joys 
forever lost.* He wquld return to the poop 
hoping to detect some slight emotion, a 
shade of pity on the marble features of 
Thérèse, but he would find her absorbed in 
the reading of some pious book, which she 
would lay aside at his approach with the 
sombre indifference of a nun who receives a 
stranger in the convent-parlor. 

Thus passed the first day of their return- 
journey. As they were sitting together at 
sunset, Albert, forgetting the presence of Mrs* 
Crowe, exclaimed : 
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" Do you expect to gain a greater reward 

for yourself by inflicting all this sorrow upon 

?»» 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when 
Mademoiselle de Quilliane replied : 

" Why do you not go on board the yacht 
with my brother, since you appear to suffer so 
much while remaining here ? " 

It was with difficulty that he restrained him- 
self from giving way to the anger which her 
words aroused in him. He was almost on 
the point of telling her about Clotilde — what 
she had once done, and what she was continu- 
ing to do, at the present moment — but his 
chivalrous feelings forced him to keep the 
secret imposed upon him by honor. He left 
her without a word and with a gesture of de- 
spair. He went forward alone to the bow, and 
while he watched the day dying behind the 
Libyan hills, he felt a deeper darkness sink 
into his soul. 

" So then,*' he murmu-ed to himself, " I 
shall never be of the number of those who are 
loved. Two women have blighted my life. 
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and have rejected me, one for another man 
and this one for God. How I would strive 
against this, if strife were possible, but alas! 
what can human love do against such a 
rival?" 

A breeze was rising and brought to his ears 
the sounds of a piano and the notes of Clo- 
tilde's passionate voice. The air which she 
was singing to Christian he recognized at once. 
Many a time he had listened to it himself, 
kneeling beside his fiancée of other days, his 
gaze wandering from her snowy hands to her 
dark eyes. He could not help exclaiming 
aloud : 

" Do you intend to mock me by this ? Are 
you trying to call me to you, wretched crea- 
ture ? " 

The Nephthys continued to fly along, bear- 
ing him away like a captive, and all because 
he had refused to visit Clotilde on the yacht, 
in order that she might say to her friend, 
*' Here he is, at my feet once more. I have 
recaptured him." 

At this part of the river there rose some 
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very high pointed crags, which overshadowed 
the water, deepening the gloom of the night. 
By giving the cable one blow of an axe, the 
boat could be severed from the Topaz and 
remain without motion, save that caused by 
the flowing tide. 

**What should I gain by that?'' thought 
the unhappy lover. "Ah! rather let the screw 
continue to turn, turn incessantly, so that the 
hours of my heart's folly may be shortened ! *' 

Two other days passed in the same manner. 
At as early an hour as was possible, Quilliane 
would make a sign, and the yacht's boat 
would come to take him, never bringing him 
back until late in the evening. He half apolo- 
gized for this by saying to his hosts : 

"You are the means of saving my life. 
What with my sister's rosary and the silent 
cigarette of my friend, I could feel impelled 
to jump overboard. As travelling-companions 
those two are certainly not a success." 

He was received graciously and with that 
shade of polite interest which marks the su- 
preme effort of worldly charity towards those 
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who are considered doomed. The women, 
thought him very polished ; one of them 
regarded him as a conquest, and the other 
was entertained by him as by a comedy. 
They had heard it said that the handsome 
Quilliane had been the hero of many love- 
affairs. They studied him with curiosity, 
trying to discover in him some reflection of 
his aristocratic conquests, his past adventures. 

As for the two husbands, they called him 
"that poor devil of a Quilliane,'* not within his 
hearing, it is needless to say, as they felt no 
enmity towards him, which one of them at 
least had no cause to feel. They were of the 
same opinion in regard to Sénac — that he put 
on airs — and the marquis, who was secretly 
jealous of his friend, was not very strong in 
his defence. Thérèse, finally, they regarded 
as one of those phenomena which one avoids 
mentioning, because it is impossible to under- 
stand them. 

On the fourth day, at noon, the yacht and 
the dakabiyeh landed their passengers at the 
quay at Boûlâk. Albert had tried in vain to 
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discover the plans of the marquis, or even to 
gain an exact idea of the state of his health. 
The invalid was certainly better; still, it was 
to be feared that this improvement was only 
temporary and deceptive, as is too often the 
case with consumptives after a sudden change 
of climate. To all appearances Quilliane 
ought to remain at Cairo two months longer. 
The question in Sénac's mind was: **What 
should he do himself? Could he stay in 
Egypt?" He felt that his position was not 
the same as before that trip to the upper Nile. 
Christian, apparently, had a grudge against 
him, and seemed merely to endure, as an 
obligation, the intimate intercourse with him 
which, several weeks before, he had declared 
he could not do without. And Thérèse, now 
that she had returned to her house and was no 
longer subjected to the enforced association 
of a journey in common, would she not show 
her desire at least to meet him less frequently? 
One thing, however, was of serious importance 
under the circumstances- — what were the plans 
of Clotilde and her companions? 
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He was not to remain long in uncertainty 
on this point. 

Three days after the return of the Quil- 
lianes to their little house in Ismaîlîyeh, 
Christian said to his friend, as they were 
smoking their after-dinner cigars : 

" I must tell you that Lassavielle has of- 
fered to take us back to France in his yacht — 
Thérèse, Mrs. Crowe, and myself. Of course 
I have accepted ; one has not often the oppor- 
tunity of crossing under such favorable con- 
ditions." 

** You are going back to France before the 
end of February ! *' cried Sénac. ** Why, you 
must be mad ! " 

The marquis seemed more embarrassed 
than angry at this apostrophe. 

" But we are going to spend the rest of 
the winter at Cannes," he explained. 

" Whom do you refer to when you say 
•we*?" 

"To my friends and myself." 

"And your sister also, I presume?" 

" Oh, do not think that Thérèse will put 
15 
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herself out to please me ! We talked it over 
this morning. As soon as she has set foot on 
terra Jirma, she will start with Mrs. Crowe 
en route for the convent." 

"Is it really you who are speaking?** said 
Albert ; " you, whom I have seen shedding 
tears of despair at the thought of Made- 
moiselle de Quilliane's abandoning the world 
and leaving you ? " 

" You know better than any one the effect 
produced on her by my despair. She is of 
age, my friend ; I cannot prevent her from 
doing as she likes." 

** No ; but by remaining here you can 
keep her some time longer. By leaving, you 
hasten her plans. You cannot really regret 
her decision as much as you say you do." 

Albert de Sénac was walking up and down 
the smoking-room. He seemed beside him- 
self, and in fact, he was very angry, but it 
was not towards Christian that he felt the 
most wrath. The latter, who was piqued by 
his words, answered him with a direct attack : 

** My dear fellow, I see that you are quite 
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put out with me, but it is not my fault if 
Thérèse prefers my aunt de Chavornay's 
moustache to yours. It is needless for me 
to say that I would have been delighted to 
have you as a brother-in-law. 1 think, indeed, 
that you have had the time and the liberty 
to plead your cause. Let me ask you if you 
think that to carry the matter any further 
would be exactly right for a man of your 
education and your ideas ? " 

" Enough," said Albert, pausing in his 
walk. " I understand that you ask me not 
to compromise your sister any longer. That 
idea did not originate with you nor with 
Mademoiselle de Quilliane." 

** You are always ready to use such strong 
language ! I do not wish to reproach you, 
but you cannot think it strange that upon 
seeing you show my sister such — rather exclu- 
sive attention, one should begin to sup- 
pose '* 

" To suppose that I love her with all my 
heart! That she is dearer to me than all 
other women in the world ! Indeed, my 
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friend, that is more than a supposition ; it 
is the simple truth, and I glory in it, and I 
know one man at least who will shed bloody 
tears the day that all is over/' 

"You have changed a good deal in six 
weeks," said Quilliane in a sarcastic voice. 

" You have also changed, though unfortu- 
nately in a less beneficial way. Listen, Chris- 
tian ; we are old friends, and I have a right 
to make you hear the truth. A woman 
has taken possession of you. You have 
become her plaything, but you do not know 
her object in seeking to attract you. What 
has she given you ? What has she promised 
you ? I do not care to know. But one thing 
is certain — she is spoiling your chances of 
recovery. Stay here and take care of your 
health ; keep your sister with you. I will 
leave, since this woman wishes it, for she 
does wish it — do not contradict me. By 
following her you will go to your death. 
Ask your physician if I am not right ? " 

Quilliane interrupted this tirade by stepping 
up to his friend with clenched fists, his face 
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wearing a look of fierce resolve. Breathing 
with difficulty, as though from exhaustion, he 
replied : 

" I am aware of all that. I know that I 
am lost. Let me die in peace and in my 
own way. . . I love this woman ! I shall 
die of love for her ; I am dying now. Why 
should you care ? Would you prefer to have 
me shoot myself or take poison ? Do you 
think I am the man who would end his life 
by slowly wasting away ?'* 

Albert understood that the wretched man 
was indeed lost. One way remained, which 
he was on the point of trying — to make 
Christian aware of the true nature of this 
woman. But on looking at his friend, who 
was in a state of horrible excitement, he saw 
that the remedy would be more dangerous 
than useful. However, he felt that he could 
not leave Cairo without doing all in his power 
to save his friend. He returned home and 
sent the following note to Clotilde: 

** I shall await you to-morrow morning, 
between the hours of ten and eleven, at the 
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end of the Island of Gezîreh on the side 
of the Pyramids. I beg earnestly that you 
will come." 

At the hour appointed Albert saw a hack 
cross the bridge, leave the high road, and 
drive towards the secluded spot which he had 
chosen for the interview. Two women occu- 
pied the carriage, one of whom alighted. It 
was Clotilde. Her companion, Madame Las- 
savielle, made a sign with her umbrella to the 
coachman, who drove slowly down a neigh- 
boring avenue. 

There are certain favors which one cannot 
refuse to grant to a friend. The heroine of 
this adventure had need of a chaperon ; and 
besides, she was not at all displeased to ex- 
hibit her victim bound hand and foot. Albert 
understood this, and it did not soften his anger 
towards her. After a hurried bow, he began 
abruptly : 

" Do you know that Christian de Quilliane 
is a dead man if he returns to Europe in less 
than two months } *' 

Madame Questembert looked really beau- 
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tiful, with her audacious gaze of wicked 
triumph. She answered, gazing straight into 
Albert's eyes : 

" So you have brought me here to make me 
listen to a sermon ? I might have guessed it, 
but I am glad to see you, although you are so 
severe. Then, too, you do not give me many 
opportunities of meeting you. Between our- 
selves, I had calculated a little on this one.*' 

She took Sénac's arm in the most natural 
manner, and they walked between two fields 
of dura^ the stalks of which hid them from 
sight like the underbrush of a forest. Albert 
allowed himself to be led away without re- 
sisting, for he was astounded by her assurance. 
He was silent, seeking words in which to 
address such an auditor. The lady was the 
first to speak: 

** Come, say something ! scold, curse, 
threaten! I will tell you beforehand that I 
shall listen to your voice without hearing the 
words; I possess that talent. I have the 
faculty of seeing nothing in life but that which 
pleases me. All the sermons and all the truths 
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in the world cannot alter the fact that the 
weather is lovely, that this view is beautiful, 
and that I am with you and feel happy.** 

** Then you also possess the talent of not 
thinking ? *' 

" My dear friend, that is the most useful 
talent which a woman like myself can acquire, 
after that of copying the hat or the dress of 
a friend who has everything made in the 
latest style. Otherwise one could not manage 
to live, and I wish to live and have deter- 
mined to do everything to make my life en- 
joyable.** 

" All right, but let others live also. I repeat 
that you are committing a murder in encoura- 
ging this unhappy man to follow you.'* 

" Bah ! ** said she with a most charming 
smile. " It will be homicide through impru- 
dence, nothing more ; and besides, the fault 
will be partly yours. Try to remember our 
conversation at Luxor on a certain evening. 
You would not then grant my request. 
Every one, thank heaven, is not so hard- 
hearted.*' 
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Sénac tried what flattery could do. He 
answered her in a less harsh tone : 

**Very well, then, you have had your re- 
venge. You have turned a man*s head com- 
pletely in a few days. I never doubted that 
you could do so. I have always considered 
you dangerously beautiful." 

" More beautiful than Mademoiselle de 
Quilliane ? *' she asked, pausing and turning 
towards her companion. 

Albert, making an effort to control himself, 
replied : 

" Yes, but your beauty is of a different style. 
That young lady, however, has nothing to do 
with the matter ; she has done you no harm. 
Do not deprive her of her brother, whose life 
is now in your hands. To leave Egypt at 
present, I repeat, will cause his death." 

" And if I leave without him, how will you 
reward me ? ** 

" If you do that, I will forget all." 

" Oh," she replied, ** it is not forgetfulness 
that I ask, for I myself remember everything 
since I have seen you again. If you fear so 
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much for your friend, offer to take his place. 
I accept the change of prisoners." 

" Then," said Sénac angrily, dropping her 
arm, " may your crime fall upon your own 
head ! " 

He walked away, incapable of controlling 
himself any longer. She called him back in 
an imperious tone. 

" Monsieur de Sénac, a well-bred man does 
not act as you are acting. I came here at 
your appointment : take me back to my car- 
riage, if you please ! *' 

The young man obeyed, overcome by her 
imperturbable coolness. As he walked by the 
side of this enemy so skilled in profiting by 
her advantages, he asked : 

** What if I were to attempt to cure Quilliane 
by telling him all that has passed between us?" 

** Really," said she, ** I cannot see how the 
story can interest him. He does not think of 
marrying me, and he has told me that perver- 
sity in a woman has a great charm for him. 
Besides, you would not do so dishonorable a 
thing — of that I am sure." 
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** There," murmured Sénac, " is where 
woman is our inferior. To her, honor is but 
a narrow trench, deep only at one point. 
For us it is an unsurmountable, threatening 
wall which offers an impediment at every 
step." 

** Yes," replied Clotilde, who had an answer 
for everything, " but the honor which forbids 
you to do many other things, permits you to 
love whenever, whomever, and in any way you 
please. To woman, honor forbids one path 
alone, that of love. Moreover, in our prison, 
with its hundred doors, we are slaves. In 
yours, with its one exit, you are happy and 
free, and above all, severe. It is but just 
that you also should know what suffering 
is — and you shall suffer ! " 

Having uttered these words, Clotilde dis- 
missed her companion. The carriage awaited 
her within a short distance; she entered it, 
and heaven knows what she told her friend 
or allowed her to guess. Soon the vehicle 
had disappeared under the acacias of the 
Avenue Kasr-el-NiL 
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In the afternoon of that same day Sénac 
went to the Quillianes to bid adieu to Thérèse, 
for he had decided to leave that very evening 
for Alexandria and France. He hoped that 
his departure would put an end to hostilities, 
and that Madame Questembert, knowing that 
he was far away from Thérèse, would give up 
using the marquis as a tool. 

He found the young girl alone with Mrs. 
Crowe. She seemed overcome by despair, 
which Albert attributed to Christian's absurd 
plans. 

" I cannot ask you to stay very long," she 
said ; " we leave in two days, and there is 
hardly time to make the necessary prepara- 
tions. You will never know how grateful I 
am for all you have done for my brother. 
Poor Christian ! How will it all end — this 
invalid's caprice ? " 

" I have done all I could to prevent 
him," replied Albert. *' I have tried every 
means of attaining a still more difficult end. 
Everything goes against mç. Everything 
seems to have united to darken my life since 
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I set foot in this country. I leave it a 
thousand times more to be pitied than when 
I arrived. I have witnessed here such 
strange events that it seems as if anything 
might occur. Yes, all is possible except one 
thing. The unknown lies before me. It may 
come to pass that I shall die on a throne, 
but never that I shall know happiness in my 
lit^, for in order that that should be the 
case God would have to work a miracle and 
change your heart. But He will not work that 
miracle against Himself. Adieu ! I leave you 
my love — it is holy and pure. You may lay 
it on the altar among the flowers and jewels of 
your bridal wreath. It will be another human 
sacrifice, less bloody but none the less painful 
for the victim than those at Karnak. Ah, 
that beautiful day ! Do you remem.ber it ? " 

** I do remember it," she replied ; *' I shall 
always remember it ; I shall pray for you all 
my life. If my name remains in your mem- 
pry, do not forget that there is a place where 
we may meet again." 

Sénac, overcome by emotion, knelt for the 
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second time in his life before Thérèse de Quil- 
h'ane. He tried to take her hand and carry it 
to his lips, but with, a charming gesture of 
reproof she withdrew it gently and laid it on 
his head, saying : 

" This is my last word : God bless you, my 
friend." 

A few moments later, Mrs. Crowe entered 
Mademoiselle de Quilliane's room to conjnt 
her about certain arrangements, and found 
the young girl kneeling on her prie-Dieu and 
weeping bitterly. 

The Irishwoman withdrew noiselessly, put 
on her hat, and left the house. She reached 
Shepheard*s Hotel just as Sénàc was going up 
the steps of the veranda. 

" Monsieur,** murmured the good woman, 
horribly out of breath, ** do not give her up ! 
Do not forsake her ! " 

Albert gave a start of surprise. 

" How ! Why do you say this ? What do 
you know ? 

'* Oh, nothing, but I weep for her myself, 
and I should be so happy, so happy ! ** 
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" Well, what must I do ? Shall I remain ? *' 

Mrs. Crowe reflected a moment ; then she 
answered, fixing on the young man her clear 
eyes, full of youthful sympathy : 

" If I were in your place, monsieur, I should 
go to Paris, and upon arriving there, should 
see mademoiselle's aunt. That is my advice.*' 

" I shall follow it,** said Sénac, after a mo- 
iWbnt*s hesitation. ** Such devotion as yours 
must be right in its instincts. I shall go to 
Madame de Chavornay at once. Give me her 
address.** 

He wrote down the directions given him, 
then warmly grasped both of Kathleen's hands, 
while she, bidding him farewell, walked away 
as rapidly as she had come, not wishing her 
expedition to be known. 

The next day at the same hour, Albert was 
leaving the port of Alexandria on board a 
steamer bound for Marseilles. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The community of the Female Hospitalers 
of Saint Bernard of Mentone, founded in 
Savoy at the beginning of this century, has 
been established in France only since t^ 
annexation of the ancient duchy. It is said 
that a wealthy and noble widow, a native of 
Aosta, overtaken by a snowstorm while she 
was crossing the mountains, vowed that she 
would consecrate herself to the Lord if she 
escaped death. She was saved, almost mirac- 
ulously, by the monks of the hospice, and to 
show her gratitude to their founder, she dedi- 
cated to his name the order which she insti- 
tuted, and which has established its convents 
to-day in all parts of the world. 

It is^ needless to say that the mission of 
these holy women has nothing in common 
with that of the monks of the mountain. 
They devote themselves to the education of 
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young girls, and the unsullied purity of youth 
and the renunciation of all worldly pleasures 
are the only conditions exacted from the pos- 
tulant. But, as it happens in all human fami- 
lies, the Bernardines still continue to preserve 
their resemblance to the first members of the 
order, who were nearly all women belonging 
to the old nobility. 

The institution is not a worldly one, but 
everything is conducted with a view to its 
chief object, which is the education of young 
girls destined to live in the world. The nuns 
do not seek to supplant the family in the 
hearts of their scholars; they only take its 
place for a time. They themselves preserve 
their own names, and, by wise measures, seek 
less to implant in these young hearts a hatred 
of the world than a love of duty and a sense 
of right, which should have more influence 
over them than the pleasures of society. 

Esther de Chavornay, the eldest sister of 
the deceased Marquise de Quilliane, and con- 
sequently the aunt of Thérèse and Christian, 

• 

had been wisely chosen for the delicate task 
16 
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of founding, in 1862, the now celebrated house 
whose chapel and gardens are situated in the 
Avenue Kléber. This woman of high birth, 
possessing great brilliancy, and a degree of 
cultivation which was equal to her piety, 
and which she took the same pains to conceal, 
had taken the veil at twenty-five, after having 
been, up to that age, a living enigma to the 
world. She had reigned as one of the greatest 
belles of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and her 
father's house, where she did the honors in the 
place of her deceased mother, was soon known 
by the significant title of the " Salon of the 
Rejected." 

Suddenly, at the end of a season of which 
the inexorable Esther had been one of the 
queens, the world heard with astonishment 
that she was about to join the order of the 
Bernardines. Her father, overcome with grief, 
informed his friends, who vainly endeavored 
to console him, that, since the age of eighteen, 
his daughter had resolved to renounce the 
world. He had exacted, however, that she 
should remain in it until she had reached her 
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full majority, and she had submitted without 
protest to a trial which she seemed to foresee. 
Her young sister, the child who was one day 
to become the mother of Thérèse, went with 
her to Chambéry as a pupil in the primary 
department of the convent-school, and left 
her only on occasion of her marriage. Later, 
Esther had acted as a second mother to her 
niece, who was brought up by her in the con- 
vent of the Avenue Kléber. Had it not been 
for the illness of Christian, Mademoiselle de 
Quilliane, at the time when Sénac met her at 
Cairo, would have been no longer a boarder, 
but a novice in the convent at the head of 
which stood her aunt. 

Thanks to the growing intimacy between 
Albert and the young girl, he had learned all 
these details in the course of their long con- 
versations on board the Nephthys ; so that 
when he decided to take the advice of Mrs. 
Crowe and seek an interview with Madame de 
Chavornay, he did not feel as if he were to 
meet an entire stranger. On the day after 
his arrival in Paris he rang at the gate of the 
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aristocratie mansion and asked if he might be 
permitted to see the Assistant Superior. 

A glass door, as little forbidding as possible, 
opened before him and admitted him to the 
presence of a nun who awaited him with 
crossed arms. She gazed at him with the 
ease which maturity gives to a woman of 
birth and education. He repeated his request, 
handed her his card with a low bow, and was 
shown into a well-warmed parlor, which shone 
with that desperate cleanliness which can only 
be realized by those who have set foot on the 
deck of a man-of-war or on the floor of a 
convent. 

While noticing all this, Albert was mentally 
comparing the Convent of the Bernardines 
with that of the Grande Chartreuse, the only 
one he had ever visited. He rejoiced to see 
that the windows had curtains, instead of 
iron bars, that the walls were papered, and 
hung with pictures which did not represent 
the Last Judgment. Arm-chairs, of sombre 
hue it must be confessed, were mingled with 
the wicker chairs, and on the mahogany table 
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there lay two or three volumes which worldly 
people who are well educated find pleasure in 
reading. 

In fact, the room, although plain, was com- 
fortable, without that depressing air noticeable 
in apartments which are rarely used. There 
was a faint odor, scarcely distinguishable, of 
eau de cologne^ which the nuns used to remove 
the slightest stains from their veils. 

" If it is here that she is condemned to 
live," thought Sénac, with a sigh, ** she will at 
least not suffer from bodily discomfort." 

After he had finished his inspection, he 
seated himself near a glass door which opened 
upon a cloistered veranda forming three sides 
of an inner court, the fourth being occu- 
pied by a Gothic chapel. Carefully kept par- 
terres, verdant with evergreen leaves, embel- 
lished the corners. In the centre rose an 
artificial rock, over which fell a modest cas- 
cade, surmounted by a fine marble group rep- 
resenting a monk of St. Bernard saving some 
travellers who were buried in the snow. At 
the foot of the rock one of the most important 
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members of the household lay sleeping — an 
enormous dog, born at the hospice, and the 
object of general attention and even respect 
on the part of all the nuns. As for the pupils, 
they were allowed, on certain holidays, the 
pleasure of having " Marengo " in their own 
private playground. On these occasions he 
was so feasted with bon bons and chocolates 
that the poor animal was ill for a week after- 
wards. In the winter, when it snowed, the 
whole contient was in ecstasies. All forgot 
their own chilblains and thought only of the 
good effect which the cold would have on the 
health of the mountaineer. 

After waiting for about five minutes, Albert 
saw a woman of a rather matronly figure 
coming towards him along the veranda. She 
walked with a light step, and looked about 
her with a piercing glance which allowed 
nothing to escape her notice. Not without 
emotion, he saw her, a moment afterwards, 
open the glass door. He was in the presence 
of the enemy, that is to say, the Reverend 
Mother Anne Françoise Esther de Chavornay, 
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Assistant Superior of the Paris house. The 
iSuperior herself, owing to her great age, never 
left her private apartments except to attend 
the services in the chapel. 

It may be said that all the best society is 
familiar with the name of Madame de Cha- 
vornay, who, during the last twenty years, 
has seen under her direction the greater part 
of the women forming, at this day, the grand 
monde. The pupils of the Avenue Kléber, as 
well as the ladies of their families, generally 
speak of her as " Madame Esther ; " their 
brothers and cousins, who see her on Sundays 
in the parlor of the convent, call her, in spite 
of her sixty years, " the lady with the beauti- 
ful eyes,** which title, though not very rever- 
ent, Sénac would not have denied her, so 
much was he struck by the resemblance 
between the aunt's eyes and those of her 
niece. He was not only impressed but sad- 
dened by it. 

** This,** said he to himself, ** is what she 
will be one day if she does not become 
mine.** 
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The resemblance, however, did not extend 
any farther. Madame de Chavornay had nei- 
ther the tall figure nor the delicate features 
of Thérèse, but the sexagenarian nun pos- 
sessed exactly what the young girl lacked — 
an air of peace and satisfaction which gave 
to the smile frequently seen on her lips, the 
restful grace of a perfectly happy woman. 
There was an open frankness in her face 
which the world accuses the inhabitants of 
cloisters of never possessing, a reproach per- 
haps caused by confounding the habit of sub- 
duing their will with the desire to conceal 
their thoughts from the world. Madame de 
Chavornay, by virtue of her position, had the 
right to exercise her own will and make it 
apparent what she wished, which she did read- 
ily, as she knew herself to be not at all sus- 
ceptible to the influence of others. It is need- 
less to say that she acknowledged that God 
had the power to work miracles, but she had 
never witnessed any. She had never been 
so fortunate as to have angels descend from 
heaven to act as masons and carpenters for 
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her, nor ravens come to bring food to her 
and her nuns, while she had accomplished, 
during twenty years, by her activity and her 
intelligence, very wonderful results. Any one 
who is called upon to manage the small- 
est business-concern knows how much time 
and trouble it takes to meet the most simple 
necessity. It is easy to imagine, then, how 
much brain-work is required in a woman 
who is obliged to superintend, without being 
able to set foot into the street, the existence, 
prosperity, and growth of a community of 
thirty nuns, and at the same time a boarding- 
school of a hundred young girls destined to 
grace polite society. 

At the first glance one gave her, Madame 
Esther made it evident that she was born to 
fulfil such a task. 

** If she is against me," thought Sénac, " I 
am lost ; but at least I shall soon know what 
I am to expect." 

After a rapid exchange of greetings, she 
seated herself on a wicker chair, motioning her 
visitor to take a more comfortable seat ; then. 
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with the ease of a hostess welcoming a guest, 
she said : 

" I presume, monsieur, that you bring me 
news of my nephew. How did you leave 
him ? " 

By this simple question Albert understood 
two things — first, that Mademoiselle de Quil- 
liane had mentioned him in her letters to her 
aunt ; second (which he had hardly dared to 
hope), that the latter had no ill feeling to- 
wards him for having joined in the trip to the 
Upper Nile. This agreeable discovery did not 
fail to encourage him, but, above all, he felt 
great astonishment at finding himself in the 
presence of a person so different from what he 
had expected, thanks to the unflattering por- 
trait drawn by his friend. Carried away by 
his feelings at this discovery, he replied with 
a frankness which, considering the person he 
had to deal with, was the best weapon he 
could have used : 

** Madame, it is true that I left my friend 
Christian only a few days ago, but it would be 
unworthy of both of us and of the object 
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which brings me here to pretend that my 
motive in coming is commonplace, when it is 
one which concerns my life. It is less of the 
brother than of the sister that I wish to speak, 
if you will permit me to do so.** 

Madame de Chavornay, who had not taken 
her eyes off the young man's face, did not 
change her expression. Without giving the 
slightest sign of astonishment or interest, she 
replied, " I will listen to you, monsieur." 

Albert was moved as he had seldom been 
in his life, and the nun was well versed in 
emotions of this kind, for in spite of the care 
that she took to escape the rôle of a match- 
maker, she was obliged sometimes, by virtue 
of her position, to receive certain overtures 
and to pass her judgment upon certain indi- 
viduals. 

She would say to the mothers who solicited 
these favors from her : " Do not make me 
lose any time if you have already decided the 
matter yourself. For one marriage which I 
sanction, I prevent four or five, simply after 
having once seen the gentleman.'* 
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But in this case the " gentleman " did not 
displease her at first sight. She liked very 
much to hear the voice of a man tremble 
when he spoke of her who might one day 
become his wife. 

" If the Marquise de Quilliane were living," 
said Sénac after a moment's reflection, " it 
would be to her that I should go instead of 
being here, A mother would most probably 
be my ally, while my first words will make me 
appear as an enemy in your eyes, for I confess, 
madame, that if it depended upon me, your 
niece would never enter a convent/* 

" I do not regard you as an enemy," replied 
the nun, " for I knew already and now see that 
you are an honorable man. As for myself, I 
am above everything else a mother to her of 
whom you speak. Treat me as such, and tell 
me first of all if my niece has given you 
any reason to believe that she would like to 
change her plans for the future. In that case 
it will be my duty to find out whether you 
are what everybody calls * a good match ' for 
her. On the other hand, I do not see what I 
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can do to prevent a girl of twenty-five from 
leaving the world.'* 

The simplicity of this answer astonished 
Albert, who had anticipated a very different 
one. It remained to be seen whether he would 
have reason to be pleased with her frank man- 
ner. Fortresses naturally impregnable disdain 
taking the scientific precautions of advanced 
works, and if he were made to see a single ob- 
stacle between him and his happiness, it would 
be because this obstacle sufficed to forbid his 
cherishing any hope. 

However, it was easy to perceive that Ma- 
dame de Chavornay had already heard some- 
thing about him, and that so far things had 
gone well. She had shown him sympathy and 
even confidence, and in spite of her veil and 
the rosary which hung from her girdle, she did 
not have that forbidding manner which he 
expected from her after hearing her nephew's 
invective. 

She gazed calmly at her interlocutor, thus 
giving him time to answer ; evidently sure of 
being equal to any discussion. She had even* 
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that characteristic mark of superior natures 
so rarely found at this day — she did not 
seem in the least hurried. Albert, in spite 
of himself, felt almost irritated by this calm- 
ness; he replied, a little more nervously than 
he had spoken at first : 

" Alas ! madame, it matters little to me 
what you can do, so long as you do not let me 
see what you would do if the matter depended 
upon you. 

The nun replied, with rather a shrewd 
smile : 

" Has your personal experience shown you 
that force and craft are employed in order to 
make novices and to retain them ? " 

" I see,'* replied Sénac, " that certain inci- 
dents in my life are not unknown to you ; but 
there is not one, I am happy to say, for which 
I have cause to blush. The experience to 
which you allude bears no resemblance to 
the present case. The spirit pervading con- 
vents necessarily changes, according to the 
sex of the persons living in them." 

** Ah ! monsieur, you are slightly influenced 
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by Christian's ideas. It seems as though it 
were he who was speaking. What do you 
mean to imply — that I am forcing my niece, 
more or less against her will, into the path 
which I have myself taken ? Dear child ! 
Would to God that she could find the hap- 
piness therein that I have found ! If that 
should prove to be the case, and you were 
convinced of it beforehand, would you seek to 
turn her from it — you who profess to have a 
sincere attachment for her ? " 

** No, upon my honor ! *' exclaimed Sénac 
with an expressive gesture ; " but I am not 
completely convinced of it. I fear that Ma- 
demoiselle de Quilliane, under the impression 
that she has received a call from Heaven, is 
yielding to influences " 

Madame de Chavornay for the first time 
interrupted the speaker. 

" Monsieur," she said, " if I were to tell 
you what influence, above all others, has 
driven my niece from the world, you would 
be very much astonished. Can you not guess 
what it is ? " 
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" How should I ? " asked Albert. 

The nun continued : 

" The world accuses us of taking its young 
girls, or in some cases it thanks us for ridding 
it of them, but nearly always it drives them 
itself to our arms. Under pretext of educating 
them, it disgusts and frightens them ; it gives 
them its books to read ; it takes them to its 
theatres, and above all it allows them to hear 
its talk. Poor things ! Everywhere they hear 
of weaknesses — weaknesses which are neither 
grand nor poetical; for the truth is, the world 
of to-day no longer gives an intoxicating 
beverage in its cup ; it fills it with a medi- 
cine. Everywhere they meet with discourag- 
ing revelations : odious calculation, perfidy, and 
monstrous ingratitude ; lives that are neither 
worthy nor happy ones: all this, the lot of 
women. As for man, he appears to them a 
plague or a bore, without either heart, re- 
spect, faith, or delicacy, and the poor children 
see and hear of nothing but the destruction 
of love, of trust, of filial piety, of fortune and 
position, and of honor, the last more easily 
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pardoned than the others. The future is for 
them but a gloomy horizon of regrets and 
tears. Then, when the world has converted 
them to its own pessimism by all its arts, even 
by means of novels and of poetry, which lend 
themselves easily to this glorious task; when 
these young girls fly to us who alone speak 
to them of eternal love and of a reward for 
virtue, then we are accused of skilful manoeu- 
vres and slow machinations. The fathers sigh, 
the brothers are indignant, but the mothers 
nearly always keep silence : they understand 
us better/* 

" I thought," said Albert, " that Mademoi- 
selle de Quilliane had but very little knowledge 
of the world.*' 

" That is true ; she knows it chiefly through 
her brother, and this is precisely what I wish 
to tell you ; it is he who has disgusted her 
with it. While a child she sav/ my poor 
sister weep in sorrow, for which she found 
no consolation in her son. She saw — dread- 
ful trial for a child — that peace was restored 

to her home through the death of her father. 
17 
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At fifteen she said to me, * I hope God will 
make my life a peaceful one : I do not ask 
Him to make it happy.' At that time her 
brother had just attained his majority and 
come into possession of his fortune. As you 
are his friend you know what use he made 
of it." 

" His friend, more than his companion," 
replied Albert, who had his reasons for making 
this distinction. 

" I readily believe that," replied the nun, 
" and congratulate you. If at that period you 
had known Thérèse, who can tell what turn 
both your lives might have taken ? But at 
home, with her widowed and ailing mother, 
she saw only one man — Christian — who did not 
suspect that he was an object of worship to 
his sister. This aflfection sufficed to satisfy 
her heart, but she suffered cruelly from it. 
My unhappy nephew, it seems, has broken the 
heart of more than one woman ; but none 
more cruelly than that poor child's. Thérèse, 
therefore, has known all the caprices, the 
changes, the contradictions of a man who lives 
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solely for pleasure. For whole weeks Chris- 
tian would not leave her, would pet her and 
cover her with caresses, making her believe he 
could not live without her. You know that 
he has the gift of charming every one around 
him when he feels so disposed." 

" It is a gift belonging to his family,'* said 
Albert, with a bow. 

" During these periods of fraternal devotion, 
my nephew unfortunately confided a little too 
much in his sister, under pretext of amusing 
her. I do not doubt for a moment Christian's 
respect for her youth, but he did not under- 
stand that Thérèse was not like the majority 
of persons, and that things which amused 
others shocked her. In short, her brother 
gave her a horror of the world, as he showed 
her only one side of it, a pleasing one to him, 
but odious to her. And now the poor child 
has a still greater grudge against it, since it 
is on account of the abuse of its pleasures that 
Christian is dying in the prime of life, and the 
race of the Quillianes will become extinct." 

" There is yet hope," replied Albert. " I 
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have seen a complete transformation in your 
nephew during the last few weeks." 

Madame de Chavornay replied, shaking her 
head sadly : 

" Alas ! He is signing his own death-war- 
rant by this unfortunate idea of returning to 
France. You know what these symptoms 
indicate with people who have his disease. 
What folly ! Did you not try to prevent 
him?" 

Albert did not dare tell her the real cause 
of this folly. 

" I said enough," he simply replied, " to 
make us part on rather bad terms, but the 
whole future of the human race would have 
very little weight with him if he desired a 
certain thing." 

" I see you know him very well," said the 
nun, with a sigh. 

There was a pause, and Albert understood 
that his visit had lasted long enough. 

" May I have the honor of calling upon you 
again ? " he asked, as he rose. " I beg you to 
grant me this favor. I leave this place less 
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unhappy than when I came, — and yet I should 
be at a loss to say why," he added, with a 
sad smile. 

" Monsieur, I must confess something to 
you which will astonish you very much," said 
Madame de Chavornay. ** The person whom 
I love most in the world is my nephew Chris- 
tian. You have been the means of doing him 
good, and perhaps will be able to do so again 
in the future. You can never after this be a 
stranger to me." 

Sénac took care not to interrupt this burst 
of gratitude by confessing that one of his 
kindnesses, an involuntary one, to be sure, 
had been to make Quilliane acquainted with 
Clotilde. 


CHAPTER XV. 

While the Assistant Superior was thus 
talking in the convent-parlor, her niece was 
having an interview less beneficial in reality, 
though outwardly quite as discreet, with her 
two new acquaintances on board the yacht. 

It must not be inferred from this, that she 
had become intimate with them : for many 
reasons this was the most improbable thing 
that could occur. However, Mademoiselle 
de Quilliane had too much good sense and 
discretion not to submit gracefully to the 
situation in which her brother had placed 
her, since she could not escape from it. As a 
passenger on board the Lassavielles* yacht, 
sitting at their table, and enjoying their com- 
fort and luxury, it would have been bad taste, 
to say the least, if she had assumed a discon- 
tented manner, or the supercilious airs of an 
angel condemned to live on the earth ; and it 
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is only just to say that she was treated with 
every possible attention, as George and his 
wife prided themselves upon doing everything 
in the very best style. She was also ignorant, 
and was long to remain so, of the true cause 
of this sudden intimacy to which her brother 
condemned her. The two women into whose 
society she was thrown for a week, were skil- 
ful in the art of adapting themselves to every 
person with whom they came in contact. At 
the end of twenty-four hours of common inter- 
course, Thérèse was, if not conquered, at 
least disarmed. The weather was very fine, 
and the ladies spent much time together. 

At certain times the three men would 
retire to the smoking-room and play whist, 
much to the annoyance of the marquis ; but 
evidently he was under strict discipline, for 
he submitted with resignation to spending 
many hours away from Clotilde. During 
these periods there was a great deal of talk in 
the ladies' salon, and, what was very singular, 
Thérèse instinctively preferred the conversa- 
tion of Madame Questembert to that of her 
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friend. She knew the former to be poor, and 
noticed that she always appeared a little sad, 
and seemed to have a grudge against the 
world. Very soon Clotilde allowed her to 
think that she despised, or, at least, distrusted 
men in general. She understood by the look 
which she saw on the face of Mademoiselle de 
Quilliane that she had touched upon one of 
her tender points. After she had introduced, 
with consummate art, the 'name of Albert de 
Sénac, she was no longer in doubt of having 
discovered another. From that moment she 
saw that she had an interesting occupation 
with which to amuse herself. 

She commenced by congratulating the 
young girl upon her renunciation of a world 
which was too small and trivial to satisfy 
a heart like hers, and too false not to cause 
her, sooner or later, great disgust. 

Thereupon she began a tirade on the male 
sex, who luckily for her were not there to 
defend themselves, as they could with per- 
fect truth have returned the accusations. 

Thérèse protested gently by saying what 
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she thought was really the truth — that she 
was "not going to enter a convent through 
hatred of the world, but through love of God." 

" You can not be sure of that," replied 
Clotilde, " unless the world has sought to 
recall you to itself by the voice of human 
love." 

And as Mademoiselle de Quilliane remained 
silent, thinking she had no longer a right 
to speak on certain subjects, Clotilde again 
took up the conversation. 

" I will not ask you if you have ever loved, 
as it would be impertinent in me to do so ; 
yet so much depends upon the question. In 
order to pronounce judgment on your own 
heart, you must have been in love yourself; 
it is not enough to have inspired it. Such 
beauty as yours must have awakened love 
in the hearts of many men." 

Thérèse replied, with slight annoyance, that 
that was a matter of which she was ignorant 
and wished to remain so. 

" Well," answered Clotilde, " we well-bred 
women only see what it pleases us to see, 
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but shutting one's eyes does not keep the 
sun from shining. I have only known you 
a month, and yet I can testify that one man 
at least has fallen in love with you. Oh ! 
I well know that he has not caused you to 
feel the slightest emotion ; you are too cold 
and above such weaknesses, and how you 
must have congratulated yourself on your 
firmness on seeing that he quickly sought 
consolation with a less worthy object ! Do 
not pretend ignorance. I set you an example 
of frankness at the expense of my own pride. 
For both of us this is but an episode in the 
world's comedy. Men are the same every- 
where, and I think sometimes that they lie 
without being aware of it, forgetting in the 
morning what they have said the evening 
before to another woman. Ah, my dear 
young lady, it does not astonish me to see 
such a girl as you despise the world. It is 
only those who are ugly and humpbacked 
who should remain in it ; for those unfor- 
tunate creatures feel less keenly certain dis- 
appointments." 
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AU this was the résumé of various inter- 
views which had been administered to Thé- 
rèse in unequal doses during several days. 
Sometimes, at table, Clotilde would make 
certain remarks intended only for Mademoi- 
selle de Quilliane ; then again she would de- 
liver her philosophical lectures in the preseuce 
of Madame Lassavielle or Mrs. Crowe. When 
alone with her victim she found less diffi- 
culty in wounding her by repeating inces- 
santly : *' How easy it is to see that you are 
already estranged from all worldly matters ! ** 

It was not long before Thérèse learned that 
Albert de Sénac had not left without bidding 
adieu to Clotilde. She heard also, with varia- 
tions, the details of the interview on the 
island Gezîreh in the presence of Madame 
Lassavielle. There was a time when she 
would have severely blamed such a proceed- 
ing, but at present she was not interested 
in the affairs of others. Her heart was being 
lacerated with the suffering, only sharper and 
less vague, which she had felt on a certain 
evening when she saw Albert and this woman 
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disappear in the darkness, on the banks of the 
Nile, she leaning on his arm. She discovered 
suddenly that for the last two months she had 
thought unceasingly of this man ; that she 
thought of him above everything else, com- 
paring him with all other men whom she had 
met and finding nothing in common between 
them. How she had been deceived ! The 
beautiful Clotilde, too, had touched his heart. 
At first she thought that she was only suf- 
fering from wounded pride. Something had 
happened to her which she never would have 
thought possible ; a man had attracted her 
fancy and had found amusement in so doing, 
quite properly, indeed, and without laying 
himself open to any blame, it must be con- 
fessed, because he never could have enter- 
tained the shadow of a hope. She rejoiced, 
or rather she tried to rejoice, that one regret 
had been spared her. She would not carry 
with her into her retreat the sorrow of having 
broken a heart. The thought that a man who 
was worthy of her continued to love her in 
spite of all, would not come to disturb her 
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in the dark hours when her devotions did not 
comfort her. In short, she meditated on the 
futility of human affections. 

She meditated so long, lost in her dream, 
surrounded only by sky and water, as she 
was gazing on the most beautiful landscapes 
in the world, that she asked herself one day, 
as the blue outline of France appeared on 
the horizon, why she felt herself so entirely 
different from what she had been several 
months before, when she had seen these 
mountains and bays recede before her eyes. 
No human being could tell what her con- 
science answered her, but she passed the 
greater part of the last day of the voyage in 
solitude. And when Madame Questembert- 
shook hands with her on the quay at Nice 
and expressed the hope of soon meeting her 
again, the young girl was silent, but her elo- 
quent glance seemed to say that neither 
Clotilde nor any one else would ever see 
Thérèse de Quilliane again in this world. 

She was forced to drink another bitter 
draught that same evening at the station, 
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when she heard the cold farewell of Christian, 
for whom at length freedom was beginning 
and whose hopes of happiness seemed on the 
eve of fulfilment. The absence of all sorrow 
in this man absorbed by his caprice amounted 
at certain times to a scarcely concealed joy. 
Another would have been mortally wounded 
by this ; but his sister tried to rejoice at it 
and to thank God, seeing in this ill-timed 
cheerfulness the indication of a certain re- 
covery. She made the long journey to Paris 
alone with Mrs. Crowe, finding winter as she 
neared her destination^ as it was now towards 
the end of February. 

At length the convent-door closed upon the 
two travellers, probably never to re-open for the 
younger one. Thérèse was welcomed as ten- 
derly by her aunt as though she had been her 
mother ; she felt her heart grow warmer than 
it had been in a long time, and, in her fervent 
desire for sacrifice, she seemed to feel its 
rewards already beginning. Overcome with 
weariness, she soon retired with Mrs. Crowe 
to the apartments which she had occupied as 
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a boarder, and which she desired to change as 
soon as possible for the secluded cell of the 
novice. 

The first words that Madame de Chavornay 
heard from her on the following day, when she 
sent for her niece to have a talk with her, were 
to this effect, and the interview soon took the 
form of a sort of confession. Thérèse began, 
indeed, by explaining that it was not to her 
aunt that she spoke, but to the person hold- 
ing authority over the new family of which 
she was to become a member. 

" It .is you,'* said she, " who will one day 
have to decide whether I am worthy or not of 
the favor which I seek. It is therefore neces- 
sary that you should know me, if possible, as 
God knows me." 

She then opened her heart and confessed 
that an earthly feeling, hitherto unknown to 
her, had found its way by degrees to the side 
of the divine love, like a plant which, at first 
unperceived, has taken root at the foot of 
a mighty tree. With a noble desire of self- 
justification, the young woman excused her- 
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self, SO to speak, by drawing the portrait of 
Albert de Sénac in such high physical and 
moral perfection that the nun recognized its 
truthfulness, without informing her, however, 
that she had had the opportunity of judging 
of it with her own eye& The young girl con- 
tinued, in a more humble tone : 

" I see now where I have been in fault, 
I have sinned through pride. I felt a proud 
joy in believing that I was loved as I should 
wish to be loved by a man if I had to live in 
the world. I am punished with a two*-fold 
shame. In the first place I had taken for 
something grand and uncommon what was 
nothing more than an ordinary pastime. The 
words which moved me without my being 
aware of it — I thought myself so strong! — 
were repeated to another almost at the same 
time and under my very eyes, when I showed 
myself deaf to all earthly sounds. It was only 
after my error was revealed to me that I felt 
all its charm. Instead of submitting cheer- 
fully to my humiliation, I suffered from it, 
and I still suffer. You see what a foolish and 
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weak creature returns to you. Alas ! Am I 
still worthy to wear a robe which, hence- 
forward, will conceal a wound ? " 

Madame de Chavornay was silent for a 
moment, less saddened than surprised at the 
confession which she had just heard. She 
sought to discover what intention de Sénac 
had in making his visit of a few days before. 
She asked her niece, to whom this silence had 
caused great apprehension : 

" You speak of a fault which has been com- 
mitted and of hypocrisy discovered. How 
did you discover the truth ? " 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane replied by giving 
an account of her interviews with Clotilde, 
whom she represented as a serious, clever 
woman, a little soured perhaps, who had been 
disappointed with the world, but was very 
kind-hearted and frank. The nun listened 
without losing a word, marking the slightest 
details. When her niece finished speaking, 
she asked : 

" Had it not been for the revelations which 

have been made to you by this peculiar friend, 
i3 
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would you still persist with the same certainty 
in your vocation ? ** 

"If you command me/* replied Thérèse, ** I 
will examine myself before God and will give 
you the verdict of my conscience. But what 
good will it do ? I would rather live in the 
world and grow old unmarried, than give my 
hand to a man whose love has not been 
wholly mine since the day he first knew me." 

*' Very well, my daughter, leave me now ; we 
will talk again later. In the mean time thank 
God that He does not require, from those who 
offer themselves to Him, as much as you do," 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Albert had understood that he must wait 
at least a week before calling again on Ma- 
dame de Chavornay, but he did not pass the 
time without speaking of Mademoiselle de 
Quilliane, although in the most roundabout 
manner, with the many friends he met after 
an absence of two years and a half. He felt 
a sort of horror in finding that the world had 
already placed her on the list of the departed, 
where it is always so ready to inscribe a 
name. She was generally believed to be buried 
alive in a convent-cell, while her brother was 
dying of consumption at Cairo. On this last 
point, however, Sénac was able to give them 
less alarming news, without adding that he had 
seen the sister and brother together. He felt 
that he could not pronounce the name of 
Thérèse without letting his secret escape him, 
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and he feared to excite the ridicule of his 
friends by so doing. 

He began to feel in himself that his case 
was a hopeless one, by virtue of the unalter- 
able law of reaction ; and when he entered the 
presence of Madame de Chavornay for the 
second time, the welcome which he received, 
in spite of its courtesy, did not contribute to 
make him more confident of his success. He 
discovered in her frank eyes a look of cold- 
ness and sorrow which made him ask if any- 
thing new had occurred. 

" Nothing new,** replied the nun, " except 
that my niece has returned.*' 

" Already ! " exclaimed he, happy to know 
that Thérèse was near him, and shocked at the 
haste she showed to regain her voluntary cap- 
tivity. He added, in a voice which had lost 
all its assurance : 

" Does nothing indicate a shadow of a 
change in her resolve — not even the slightest 
hesitation ? " 

" Nothing, to speak the truth, and it is 
my duty to tell you so and to advise you to 
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reflect seriously. Are you not deceiving your- 
self, and others also, by persisting in the pur- 
suit of what is perhaps but the caprice of a 
fancy ? Think, monsieur, of the respect which 
a man like you should feel for the sacredness 
of this place.** 

" For heaven's sake, madame," cried poor 
Sénac in agitated tones, " what do you mean ? 
Are you going to deprive me of the hope 
of seeing you again ? I was about to implore 
you to grant me a still greater favor " 

"To see my niece? Why, monsieur, until 
she has become a novice, Mademoiselle de 
Quilliane may receive any friends she desires 
to see. She is in the position of a daughter 
in her mother's house, not in that of a criminal 
in his cell." 

** I implore you then to tell me one thing ; 
you see I trust you without reserve. Say, 
then, do you advise me to seek an interview 
with her?" 

Madame de Chavornay looked at the 
speaker and hesitated for some moments. 

** Monsieur," she replied at length, " I see 
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no reason why you should not, and my niece 
shall be perfectly at liberty to decide whether 
she will see you. However, it would be acting 
more prudently to wait a short time before 
making the attempt." 

Albert understood that he was given a time 
of probation, and this did not cause him much 
surprise. Besides, what had he to fear? His 
rival was not one who would lose patience and 
wish to bring things to a crisis. One more 
chance remained to him of winning Thérèse, 
and that was that she should believe in the 
unchanging fidelity of a human affection, and 
that he should be the means of making her 
do so. Perhaps then she would consent to 
return to the world, but time alone could ac- 
complish this miracle. 

Albert de Sénac took leave of Madame de 
Chavornay, promising to wait until after Lent, 
which was then just commencing, before re- 
turning to the convent. In order to occupy 
his time he undertook the furnishing of a new 
house in Paris, which he did not intend to 
leave, whatever should be the solution of his 
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life's problem. So different was his state of 
mind from what it had been two or three 
years before. If he were condemned to live 
without Thérèse, he wished at least to dwell 
in the same city, to breathe the same air, and 
sometimes to pass by the walls which hid her 
from view. In short, he had put an end to 
journeying about the world. 

In the mean time his friends gathered 
around him, and invitations showered upon 
him, but as may be readily believed, he did' 
not feel inclined to be gay. In order to give 
some motive for the retired life which he 
intended leading, he became a contributor to 
reviews and also joined literary societies. He 
published articles whose titles alone filled com- 
monplace readers with dismay. He spoke at 
meetings where the large and interested audi- 
ence was a puzzle to the observers of Parisian 
life. In short, he did his best to fight against 
discouragement and despair. 

Towards the middle of April, just before the 
day which he had fixed for the interview both 
dreaded and longed for by him, Sénac met, in 
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the garden of the Tuileries, a man wrapped in 
furs, who walked in a slow, weary manner, 
supporting himself with a cane, as though very 
aged. He exclaimed in surprise: 

" Great Heavens ! It is Quilliane ! '* 

" Yes," said the other, pausing in his walk, 
"it is Quilliane, or at least what remains of 
him." 

"What folly to return to Paris when the 
winter is hardly over! Why did you not let 
me know you were here ? " 

" Does it really afford you such pleasure to 
see me again? Well, if you wish to talk, 
come home with me. Being out in the open 
air is not good for me, and I have walked 
from the club, which is a long journey for my 
weak limbs." 

Ten minutes afterwards the two men were 
seated in the smoking-room of the marquis's 
house. 

"Why have I returned so soon?" said 
Christian. " Well, it is because I prefer being 
alone in Paris to being alone at Nice. My 
friends got tired of the place. Between you 
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and me, I think it was I who bored them. 
So they went on board their yacht again, and 
sailed to Madeira. It would have done me 
good to have gone there too, but this time 
they did not invite me. Do you under- 
stand?*' 

These last words were accompanied by a 
peculiar smile which Albert did understand, 
and which caused him a pang by the bit- 
ter suffering which it expressed. Evidently 
Clotilde had wearied of playing the part of 
nurse to the invalid, judging the case to be 
hopeless, or thinking that she had done enough 
for him. But Christian, from some motive or 
other, did not pronounce the name of her who 
had shortened his life, and had filled his last 
days with sorrow and despair. Only once 
again, a little later, was the subject to be 
broached between the two friends. 

However, it was easy to see that the heart 
of Quilliane was filled with a bitterness which 
overflowed at every word he spoke, like the 
pearls in the fairy-tales which fell from the 
mouth of the princess. As he was not at all 
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scrupulous about abusing his aunt, Madame 
de Chavornay was the victim of all his shafts. 

But now that Sénac knew her, he felt for her 
a grateful affection. Instinctively he took her 
part against the severe judgments of Christian, 
relating the impression she had made on him. 

'* What ! " cried Christian, a little discon- 
certed. "Have you seen her? For what 
reason?" 

** To tell her what I had in my mind and 
in my heart — what you yourself know. To 
speak to her of your sister." 

" She must have received you very gra- 
ciously." 

"She did so;. and I do not know which I 
admire the most — her kindness, her tact, or 
her wisdom." 

" All right ; I see how it will end. She has 
promised to do her best to make my sister 
marry you." 

" No, but she has promised to do nothing 
to prevent her." 

" In the meantime she has forbidden you 
to see Thérèse ? '* 
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** Not at all ; Mademoiselle de Quilliane 
may receive me if she wishes to do so, when- 
ever I call.** 

** Then what are you waiting for? ** 

** That time may show how earnest is my 
attachment for her. Madame de Chavornay 
has advised me to do so." 

Christian burst into a laugh which soon 
ended in a fit of coughing. 

" Poor fool ! " said he. ** You do not know 
nuns in general and my venerable aunt in 
particular. Are you aware on what they rely 
to gain their object ? It is on this honied 
sweetness which never refuses to grant any- 
thing. Madame de Chavornay is pulling wool 
over your eyes, or rather she has already done 
so. Some day, when you respectfully beg 
the favor of seeing her niece, you will be told 
that she is two or three hundred miles away 
in some other convent belonging to the order, 
so that she may be less annoyed by the dis- 
turbances of the world, which can be plainly 
perceived on the Avenue Kléber." 

Sénac did not reply at once. He was pac- 
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ing up and down the smoking-room, crushing 
his cigarette in his fingers. Certain stories 
which he had heard came back to his mind, 
and in spite of the calm which he tried to 
retain, fear got the better of him. 

" You have not been to see your sister, then, 
since your return ? " he asked suddenly. 

** No," replied Christian, " I never set foot 
in my aunt's holy retreat." 

Sénac, making some excuse, hurriedly left 
his friend's house. A few moments later he 
entered for the third time the parlor of the 
convent, where Madame de Chavornay re- 
ceived him with a slight shade of annoyance, 
as she did not expect him so soon. 

'' Excuse me ! " he exclaimed, in agitation. 
" I shall be the most unhappy man if you will 
not reply to my question. Is Mademoiselle 
de Quilliane still here?" 

" Where else should she be ? " asked the 
nun, in rather a haughty manner. 

Then suddenly gazing at her visitor with 
softening eyes, she exclaimed : 

""You have just seen my nephew ? " 
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Upon Sénac*s replying in the affirmative, she 
continued: 

'* I do not ask you what he said ; I can 
guess it. It is not from my lips that you 
shall receive an answer." 

She touched the bell with her slender hand, 
and a lay sister answered the summons. 

'* Tell Mademoiselle de Quilliane that I wish 
to see her here,** said Madame de Chavornay. 

Albert rose, trembling more with fear than 
with joy. He said, pressing his hand to his 
brow : 

*' O madame, it is not thus that I wish to 
meet her. Unwittingly you will harden her 
still more, for you are angry with me. Do 
not judge poor Quilliane too harshly, who is 
very ill, nor me, who am very unhappy. Per- 
mit me to leave ; we are none of us prepared 
for such a serious interview. I will return 
later, whenever you think it best.** 

Madame de Chavornay remained for some 
time without replying. Her fingers wandered 
over the silver crucifix which hung on her 
bosom. Sénac could not turn his eyes from 
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the direction in which Thérèse would appear. 
Soon he saw the dog, which was lying on its 
rock, wag its tail joyously: at the same in- 
stant a slender figure appeared from behind 
the plants. 

" Monsieur/' said the nun, who seemed to 
have decided something in her mind, ** when 
you leave here you may tell your friend that 
you have seen his sister unguarded, save by 
God and honor. I leave you to talk together." 

As she finished speaking, the door opened 
and Thérèse de Quilliane entered. In her 
simple black gown, her graceful willowy mo- 
tion showed the beautiful lines of her figure, 
which were like those of a Grecian goddess. 
Madame de Chavornay addressed her thus : — 

*^ My child, here is a great friend of your 
brother's. He brings you news of him, and I 
thought it would give you pleasure to see 
him. I must leave you, as I am wanted else- 
where, but I know with whom I leave you. 
At three o'clock Monsieur de Sénac will allow 
you to go to vespers." 

The nun withdrew after these words, bow- 
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ing to Albert with a grace which would have 
been admired by the society-women of to-day, 
but which they would think too polite. As 
she passed the young girl she touched her 
brow with a gesture at once a caress and a 
benediction. She was struck by the flash of 
joy which she discovered in those beautiful 
eyes, quickly veiled by their trembling lids. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

In the study of feminine psychology', which 
is so much in vogue at the present time, 
Madame de Chavornay could have given 
points to the most distinguished specialists. 
Countless young girls had come to her, beg- 
ging her to read their minds, which they laid 
open before her. Almost as many young 
married women, unhappy through their own 
fault or that of another, had confided to her 
their secret. Mothers had consulted her in 
their despair and anxiety. She had been the 
means of many broken hearts seeking refuge 
in the convent. But no one ever suspected 
the number of victims whom her prudence 
had sent back into the world again, as destined 
for a more earthly vocation. Christian de 
Quilliane did not know her, or rather did not 
wish to know her, when he accused her of 
forcing Thérèse to take the veil. Had he 
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been more discerning and less unjust, he 
would have confessed that, but for her, his 
sister would have donned the frock of the 
novice the previous year. 

Christian would not have failed to abuse 
his aunt had he learned that she had said 
nothing to Thérèse of the two visits which 
Albert had made to the convent. However, 
for one reason or another, the nun had made 
a secret of them. Mademoiselle de Quilliane 
had every reason to believe herself forgotten. 

To tell the truth, she should not have been 
surprised at this, after Clotilde*s charitable 
revelations, nor have felt distressed by it, as 
her resolve to leave the world had grown all 
the more determined. However, she felt a 
vague suffering and distress which she could 
not define. She would have been glad to see 
Albert once more, for the last time, in order 
that she might make known to this tyrant 
who had grown too dear to her, her horror of 
idols; that is to say, her scorn for the false- 
hoods of the world. It seemed to her that 
the path of the martyr would be all the more 
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glorious if she had to fight more battles 
and overcome more obstacles, before entering 
upon it. But this path opened before her 
with deplorable facility, wide and desolate ; 
no earthly voice sought to turn her aside, not 
even that of Mrs. Crowe, the only person 
belonging to this world who remained at her 
side. Many times during her long devotions 
she had murmured this prayer : — 

" My God, when the enemy comes, give me 
Thy spirit and Thy strength to defend wor- 
thily what is Thine." 

Perhaps it would have been more simple 
and more certain to have made another prayer 
and asked that the enemy should not appear; 
but that idea did not occur to Thérèse de 
Quilliane. It is difficult to remember every- 
thing. 

When she suddenly found herself in her 
aunt's parlor in the presence of him whom 
she thought entirely consoled for the sorrow 
of being separated from her, Thérèse felt a 
sad pang at her heart. She thought it was 
caused by surprise, and had it not been for 
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the respect which forbade her to judge her 
Superior, she would have deemed it better if 
she had been warned of what awaited her. 
It was quite a different thing when she found 
herself alone with this visitor who was worldly, 
if nothing more ; she felt a strange, sinking 
sensation, like that of an unpracticed swimmer 
who finds himself unable to keep up any 
longer. She came very near rushing after 
Madame de Chavornay in order to say to her: 

*' It is true that I have judged and con- 
demned this man in your presence, but then 
he was not there ; now that he has returned, 
I fear I can no longer be inexorable. You 
have too much confidence in my severity. 
Supposing I were to acquit him? " 

Shame withheld her from doing this, how- 
ever, and perhaps also the fear that this weak- 
ness would be considered a proof that she 
was not fitted for the perfection of a religious 
life. Taking a seat, she tried to steel herself 
against all indulgence ; her forehead was con- 
tracted in a frown, which Sénac took as 
an indication of suppressed anger. Never, 
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however, in her existence, had she been less 
angry than at the present moment. In order 
to disarm this apparent wrath, Albert ex- 
claimed : 

" Mademoiselle, I assure you it was not my 
intention to have you receive me without your 
being consulted ! If my presence annoys you, 
say one word and I will withdraw. I prefer 
never to see you, rather than to have you 
angry with me ! 7 

He had remained standing, waiting for 
Thérèse to decide. Motioning him to be 
seated, she replied: 

** Wrath does not exist in this house ; be- 
sides, I must learn to obey. I have been com- 
manded to receive you ; let us talk until the 
bell rings. I know my brother is in Paris; 
how is he ? '* 

Sénac could not have told which he pre- 
ferred — the anger which he thought he per- 
ceived, or the duty of obedience which she 
made too apparent. He spoke of Quilliane 
without heeding what he said. He was in 
haste to arrive at the real object of this inter- 
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view. According to all appearances his future 
was to be decided for him in this half hour, 
the first minutes of which were rapidly slipping 
away. 

**A word pronounced by Quilliane," said 
Sénac in a firm voice, ** is the cause of my 
hastening here overcome by terror. He said 
that — that — that they had perhaps sent you 
to another house. Without reflecting — we 
believe so easily that which we dread — I came 
to seek your aunt, who was kind enough to 
listen to me with indulgence. Her only reply 
was to summon you, and that is why we are 
here together. Oh, the contrast between the 
agony I have just endured and my present 
joy ! I am with you again ! ** 

Thérèse did not glance at Sénac ; it was 
enough to hear him speak. She was touched 
to the depths of her heart by this emotion, 
evidently so sincere. How could she recon- 
cile this with the details she had heard from 
Clotilde ? She was about to question him on 
the subject, but restrained herself. Just on 
the verge of entering the cloister, what good 
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would it do to turn back in order to learn 
what she had left behind her? She replied, 
with downcast eyes : 

** What matters it where I dwell? wherever 
I may be, I am a betrothed who cannot be 
separated without sacrilege from Him whom 
she has chosen." 

*' Always these same words ! " cried the 
young man in despair. " As if I would take 
you away from God. Ah ! if in His infinite 
mercy He would give you to me, what would 
He lose by it ? I would leave Him all your 
soul and all your faith, and it is He himself 
who would command you to give me your 
heart. And how much good we could do to- 
gether! What examples of honor and fidelity 
and charitable zeal we could give to the world ! 
How you could show that a beloved wife and 
tender mother may be also a saint ! Do you 
not remember that it is written : * Lord, the 
dead cannot praise thee * ? And yet you wish 
to die ! *' 

" I do not wish to die,*' replied Thérèse, 
nervously clasping her fingers. "Your pity 
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revolts me. Do you think that my joys will be 
any the less because they do not come from 
you ? Will not my happiness be founded on 
more durable promises than yours? Earthly 
loves — are they not all sooner or later false 
and unhappy, deceived or deceiving, odious in 
their distrust, ridiculous in their security, 
never sure at any moment of what is to 
follow ? " 

'* Mademoiselle,*' replied Sénac, with a sad 
smile, ** I know probably better than you the 
emptiness and frailty of human affections; I 
have seen countless examples. At one time 
in my life I too wished to raise myself above 
them and lean on something more secure. 
But I know now, thanks to you, that the 
treasure of true love, which is alone worthy of 
hearts like ours, can be found here below. 
Were there only in the world one man and 
one woman capable of feeling a mutual and 
faithful tenderness, that would be enough 
to glorify love. Love is like those cloudless 
dawns whose magnificence the traveller seeks, 
in spite of fatigue and danger, on the peaks of 
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almost inaccessible mountains. Many times 
the mist hides from our eyes the orb of day, 
and yet we feel that the sun is there behind 
that dark curtain. And then, when, by an 
unexpected chance, we have seen him come 
forth in all his glory, with his life-giving heat, 
we no longer regret that we had not listened 
to the discouraging predictions of those who 
cried, * What is the use of going up there ? 
you will not see anything, and will only fall 
exhausted/ Ah ! if you would only take my 
hand and mount this hill with me, you would 
thank God for having listened to me, and I 
should thank you on my knees all the rest of 
my life ! " 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane heard these 
words with great agitation, of which Sénac 
could not guess the true cause. He thought 
at this moment that he was only combating 
with the pious fervor of an exalted soul ; 
while Thérèse, as she listened to him, was lost 
in a painful astonishment which absorbed 
every other feeling. She was asking herself, 
" Who has deceived me ? Who is deceiving 
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me ? this man, or the woman who says that 
she has heard the same words from him which 
I have just heard for the second time?*' 

Like all frank and candid souls, she ab- 
horred falsehood. Whenever she came in con- 
tact with it, she longed to unmask it. What 
interest could Sénac have in feigning a love so 
strong and deep if his feeling was only a 
caprice? He was too wealthy to be accused 
of a mercenary object. Suddenly the idea 
came to her : 

"Perhaps Christian is using him as a means 
of keeping me in the world. He has sent him 
here to accomplish this task." 

With her usual frankness, which' knew no 
evasion, she told him what she suspected. 
Sénac replied : 

** I have seen your brother to-day for the 
first time since my return from Egypt. And 
on the day after my arrival here, I came to 
Madame de Chavornay to open my heart to 
her." 

'* You had already seen my aunt ? " 

" This visit is the third that she has re- 
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ceived from me. Did she not inform you of 
the fact ? " 

" No," answered Thérèse, whose trouble was 
brought to a climax by this revelation. 

She knew not what to say ; she could not 
understand her own feelings, nor the conduct 
of others. Even the future, which appeared 
so clearly traced, commenced to become con- 
fused and doubtful, like a path which stretches 
before one enveloped in mist. She had only 
one desire — to be alone, in order to reflect — 
and yet she did not feel herself capable of dis- 
missing Albert. The ringing of the vesper- 
bell, however, came to her aid. At the first 
sound, Thérèse sprang to her feet. 

" The hour has come for us to part,*' she 
said without looking at Sénac. ** Good-by. 
Tell my brother that I love him above all else 
in the world. And yet he turns away from 
me as though I had wronged him ! " . . . . 

"You will permit me to return?" asked the 
young man, with the egoism of a lover. 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane paused on the 
door-sill beyond which no man could follow 
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her. After a moment's reflection she said, 
*' I will receive you with joy if you bring my 
brother with you." 

With a graceful inclination of her beautiful 
head, she disappeared, leaving Albert with a 
vague feeling of hope. But when, alone in the 
street, he recalled the words Thérèse had 
spoken, he could not find anything in them 
that was encouraging. 

"If I have to carry Christian to the con- 
vent, his sister shall see him," he said to him- 
self, hurrying onward. " If she only knew 
how I love her ! " 

That same evening Madame de Chavornay 
had a long talk with her niece. 

**' My child,'* said she, at the conclusion, 
*' for two years you have been asking my per- 
mission to become a novice, and for two years 
I have refused it ; but I grant it this evening. 
Whenever you wish it, say the word and you 
shall have a room in the wing set apart for 
the novices, and a white veil on your head. 
As for Mrs. Crowe, we will send her back to 
Ireland. So you understand that I have no 
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further objections to make — you must decide 
for yourself." 

And when the young girl raised her eyes to 
her aunt with a look of astonishment, without 
daring to ask the question which trembled on 
her lips, the nun continued : 

"You wish to know why I speak thus? 
This is the reason : ever since you ex- 
pressed to me your desire to leave the world, 
I have prayed God to enlighten you before- 
hand by a great trial whether you are fitted 
for the vocation/' 

" What trial ? '* asked Thérèse in a trem- 
bling voice. 

** That which you are at present experi- 
encing — of loving and being loved." 

Mademoiselle de Quilliane hid her face in 
her hands, and said, in a low voice, as though 
she felt ashamed : 

" Is it possible ! " 

But she did not ask her aunt, that evening 
at least, to have a room prepared for her in 
the novices' wing. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was in vain that Albert begged the ob- 
stinate Quilhane to go with him to the con- 
vent of the Avenue Kléber. 

"If my sister wishes to see me, let her come 
here/* replied Christian. ** Do you not under- 
stand why she insists upon my going there? 
Behind her I shall find Madame de Chavornay, 
behind Madame de Chavornay, the almoner. 
Now you know my feelings towards my aunt, 
and I do not think myself quite ready yet to 
receive extreme unction, although I shall soon 
need it.*' 

The two friends met every day, and, since 
Clotilde no longer stood between them, their 
intimacy seemed to return. However, the 
marquis, even in his most unguarded mo- 
ments, avoided the least allusion to anything 
that had occurred between that woman and 
himself. One would have thought he had for- 
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gotten her ; but one evening, on going to 
Quilliane's, Albert found him gazing upon a 
photograph which he readily recognized. At 
first the invalid tried to hide the portrait 
which he held in his trembling hand, but at 
length, making an effort, he held it up to his 
friend, exclaiming: 

" You must admit that she has eyes capable 
of making one commit a folly, even if one 
knew that that folly would be his last.*' 

Sénac took the photograph, which was 
the same he had seen in Cairo at Sebah^s. 
The name of Luxor, with a date, was traced 
on it in a handwriting the sight of which would 
have made Albert turn pale several months 
before ; but now Clotilde Questembert could 
no longer cause him the slightest emotion, 
and while gazing upon those eyes, which had 
become to him like the eyes of any one else, 
he felt that impression which one feels when 
contemplating the ruins of certain love epi- 
sodes. At that moment he would have cut off 
his right hand before admitting what part this 
woman had played in his existence, and what 
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tortures he had endured through losing her. 
As he remained silent, Quilliane continued : 

" You are not capable of understanding her. 
You only admire the soft glance of violet 
eyes. I would lay a wager that the sparkling 
glances of those dark orbs would inspire you 
more with terror than with admiration, and 
yet " 

They were both silent, each absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 

" Well," said Quilliane, after a short pause, 
** I have one cause for happiness which others 
situated as I am would not have : I shall not 
be sorry to die. Since my return I have often 
asked myself the question, * Of what use are 
our friends to us ? ' Well, they serve to 
console us for our own sorrows. During 
the last few days I have met four or five of 
mine, the sight of whom filled me with resigna- 
tion. First Vieuzac, crawling along sideways 
like a crab. How any one can walk on the 
Boulevard as he does in his state of health is 
beyond me. Tautavel is married, and in two 
years his wife has brought ridicule upon him 
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by her behavior. Saint Armel made me an 
interminable visit, and I could not compre- 
hend the cause of his benevolent interest ; 
however, at the end of an hour, he asked me 
for twenty louis ; the poor fellow was ruined 
and did not know where to get his next meal. 
He left me, bowing very low, with twenty 
francs in his pocket, for between ourselves I 
am not lined with gold, and my travelling- 
expenses have been very heavy. Finally, you 
remember Frécancourt, our comrade ? Last 
year he married the woman he worshipped, 
who had at length become free." 

*' Ah ! Monsieur Arcizanne is dead then ? " 
" Yes ; he died very suddenly, and Frécan- 
court and his widow were married with as 
little delay as possible. Well, Frécancourt 
has now become an old white-haired man 
bowed down with grief, whom no one recog- 
nizes. He passes his days at Père-Lachaise, 
where they buried in the same coffin his wife 
and new-born child. Do you know that he is 
the one whom I pity less than all those I 
have mentioned? I understood, in listening 
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to him, what happiness there can be in the h'fe 
of a man that loves one who is dead, but who 
will always be dear to him and will never grow 
old or forsake him, and whom he can never for- 
get, even should he wish to, for another. For, 
as he himself says — * Who would take me 
now ? ' What a pity that his wife cannot see 
him ; she would be so happy.*' 

" She does see him," said Albert. V If you 
only knew how the dead watch us ! " 

" Well, my friend, I shall probably know it 
very soon. And now that we are on the sub- 
ject I wish to ask you a favor. You will 
doubtless be the first person to be informed if 
anything serious should suddenly happen to 
me. Before any other formalities are gone 
through with, open this drawer, where I have 
hidden this photograph and where you will 
alfo find two or three letters ; let me show 
you about the lock. Take the portrait and let- 
ters, make a sealed package of them, and send 
them back to their owner. I count upon your 
doing this, and beg you beforehand to excuse 
me for troubling you." 
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" Very well ! Your drawer will have plenty 
of time to be enriched with other treasures 
taken from other sources. So, if you wish it, 
we will talk of this later/' 

'' No, we will not talk of this later. The 
subject is not an agreeable one. Comfort my 
sister if you can, and marry her if she will 
have you, but I fear you will find that a diffi- 
cult task. And now I must ask you to leave 
me, as I have talked enough for to-day," 

At an early hour one morning towards the 
end of the following week, the valet de cham- 
bre of the marquis came to Sénac and an- 
nounced that he had just found his master 
dead in his bed. By the bedside of the dead 
man, Albert met a doctor who was a com- 
mon friend of both. 

" His death was caused by heart-failure," 
said the doctor, giving Albert a significant 
glance. ** Now the most difficult thing remains 
to be done. I must inform Mademoiselle de 
QuilHane of this myself, in order to be near 
her should the shock prove too much for her." 

When Thérèse arrived at her brother's house, 
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pale and trembling, she found the first sad 
duties accomplished. Albert had attended to 
everything. He had not ' forgotten the re- 
quest of the unfortunate man who had just 
escaped the miseries of a slow death. He had 
placed the photograph and some sheets of 
writing in his own wallet, in order to restore 
them to their rightful owner as soon as he 
could find an opportunity. 

Thérèse's sorrow was very deep, and, above 
all, without consolation, as she had not the 
comforting assurance that her brother had 
died a Christian ; but what would have been 
her suffering if she had known all the truth of 
his sudden end ! Thanks to the devotion of 
those around her, she was kept in ignorance 
of the nature of the " heart-failure *' which 
had taken away the last of the Quillianes. 

The last will of the marquis left his sister 
sole heiress of his property, subject to the ob- 
ligatory reduction in the event of her becom- 
ing a nun. Albert de Sénac was appointed 
executor, and this circumstance necessitated 
his having several conferences with Made- 
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moiselle de Quilliane. When she came to the 
house, Mrs. Crowe always accompanied her ; 
but it did not need the presence of a third 
person to prevent Sénac from making the 
sUghtest allusion to his own feelings. Thérèse 
treated him as a man of business, though in a 
manner becoming his social standing. He, on 
his part, seeing her indifferent to everything 
save her sorrow, would have despised himself if 
he had sought to intrude upon her with his own 
personal feelings. Besides, he was very much 
occupied in settling the affairs of the deceased, 
which, to say the least, were in a very dis- 
ordered state. In order to give his whole 
time to this work, to examine the accounts and 
receive the notaries, tradesmen, and creditors, 
he would spend the greater part of the day in 
the study of his unfortunate friend. 

It was there that Thérèse conferred with 
him and signed the necessary papers, as Ma- 
dame de Chavornay did not care to have the 
peace of the convent disturbed by the coming 
and going of business-men. 

It happened one day that, at the hour when 
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Mademoiselle de Quilliane was expected from 
the convent, Albert was called out from the 
study to see an architect about some necessary 
repairs. He left the room in haste — wishing to 
return in time to receive the young girl — with- 
out noticing that he had left his wallet on the 
mantel-piece. As he went out, Thérèse entered 
the study alone, Mrs. Crowe being detained in 
the next room. The eyes of the young girl 
fell at once upon the red morocco case, the 
sight of which filled her with emotion, as she 
thought it was something belonging to her 
brother, placed there by Sénac to be given into 
her hands, which alone had the right to open it. 

She seized it with loving curiosity, hoping 
and fearing at the same time those discoveries 
which bring tears to the eyes when we look 
upon the souvenirs of the dead. 

The first thing that met her sight was the 
photograph of Clotilde, with a date which she 
read with a sigh: ** Cairo, February 20th." 
She wondered to what this date referred. It 
seemed as though many years had elapsed 
since that 20th of February. Suddenly, she 
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remembered that it Was on that day that 
Albert left to return to France. What grief 
his departure had caused her ! 

** I have experienced a more bitter one 
since," she thought. '* Poor Christian ! " 

Drying her eyes, she looked at the signature 
of the letters which were with the portrait. 
They were simply signed with the name " Clo- 
tilde." She felt the blood mount to her cheeks 
at this sight and felt guilty at this blushing, as 
if it expressed a condemnation which she had 
no right to pronounce. She quickly replaced 
the suspicious papers and began to examine 
the other contents of the wallet, before con- 
signing to the flames, without unveiling them, 
these inviolable secrets. 

She discovered some visiting cards. 

** Alas ! '* she sighed. " Not even by send- 
ing me one of these cards has he shown that 
he has thought of me since his return." 

Suddenly she uttered an exclamation of 
horror. On the card which she held in her 
hand, she read these words : 

"The Count de Sénac." 
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In several other places she saw the same 
name ; the pocket-book which she had been 
inspecting belonged to Albert ! She threw it 
back on the mantel-piece with a rapid gesture 
and fled to the other end of the room, filled 
with confusion at the mere thought that she 
might have been detected in her occupation. 

She seated herself in an arm-chair, overcome 
with sorrow. For the first time in many days 
she thought of another subject than Chris- 
tian's death, which had made her forget all 
other troubles. Repeating mechanically the 
name she had just read, ** The Count de 
Sénac,** she said to herself : " Since the 20th 
of February this photograph and these letters 
have been in his possession. He had them 
the other day when he was pleading so elo- 
quently with me, and I found it so difficult to 
answer. O God ! how art Thou punishing 
me ! 

Then she reflected that the discovery she 
had just made was a boon from heaven, for 
which she ought to be thankful ; but she did 
not feel any gratitude arising in her heart 
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— only bitter regret. Another thought oc- 
curred to her candid soul : she had become 
possessed of a secret through a mistake. She 
had no right to it, she must forget it as soon 
as possible ; she recited her lesson to herself : 

" When he comes in by and by I will be 
gentler and more friendly towards him than I 
have ever been before. He was so attached 
to my brother, so devoted to my interests ! 
Since that terrible day he has worked for me 
without ceasing. What has he done to me ? 
nothing except what is good.** 

She spoke aloud, forcing the words from her 
lips though they seemed to lacerate them, in 
the hope that she would thus conquer her 
feelings of bitterness. 

On opening the door, Albert found Made- 
moiselle de Quilliane in tears. 

He felt his own eyes moisten, and said, with 
a sigh : 

** Your visits to this house are too much for 
you. We can discuss your affairs elsewhere. 
I will go to see you when it is necessary/* 

" No,** she replied. "It is too far for you 
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to go ; you have •already taken too much 
trouble for me, and how little I have thanked 
you. But I shall never forget your devotion, 
never, never ! " 

Her voice had a caressing sweetness which 
Albert had never heard in it before : it 
vibrated like a cord too tightly strung. Her 
beautiful eyes followed every movement of 
the young man ; she inwardly wished him 
with all her might to go towards the mantel- 
piece. She still had a lingering doubt, though 
it seemed to her absurd. Perhaps Sénac felt 
the force of her will, for, suddenly casting a 
glance towards the marble slab, he exclaimed 
in a tone of surprise, as if to himself : 

" I was looking all over for this just now ! '* 
He quietly put the wallet in his pocket 
without the least suspicion that this simple 
action had closed the convent-gates on the 
woman he loved. Then they began to dis- 
cuss business-affairs. When Mademoiselle de 
Quilliane took leave of him, her words were 
affectionate, almost tender, with assurances of 
gratitude which made him long to fall on his 
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knees before her, so did they fill his heart with 
gladness. There was something new and in- 
definable in her least gesture, in every inflec- 
tion of the young girl's voice. Her smiles had 
something strange about them which brought 
tears to one's eyes. Never had Sénac felt so 
hopeful, and as Thérèse was to return on the 
following day to go through some more for- 
malities, he retired feeling almost happy. 

But the next day, at the appointed hour, 
Mrs. Crowe appeared alone. 

** Mademoiselle de Quilliane is tired," said the 
gentle Kathleen. " She begged me to excuse 
her for to-day. I have scarcely seen her since 
bur return to the convent yesterday. She 
seemed very much agitated. Ah, monsieur, 
how well it was that you did not lose heart ! 
perhaps your trial is drawing to a close ; the 
dear child is no longer the same." 

For the first time in a long while Sénac and 
the Irishwoman were able to have a private 
conversation. It was easy to guess the theme 
of their talk. 

" I am far from being a saint, like my dear 
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mistress," said the good woman, " and yet I 
can conceive the life of the cloister to be the 
ideal of happiness, even here below. But the 
more I know and see of her, the more it be- 
comes impossible for me to imagine that she 
will pass her life alone, without husband and 
children, with a black veil on her head and 
sandals on her feet." 

Albert's joy may be imagined on hearing 
these words. Mrs. Crowe seemed in his eyes 
an exceptional creature, superior in intelli- 
gence and discernment to the rest of the 
human race, and worthy of all trust and confi- 
dence. 

The name of Christian, occurring incident- 
ally in the conversation, suddenly suggested 
to his friend the means he had been seeking 
for several days, by which he might accom- 
plish a delicate commission. After reflecting 
a while, he said to Kathleen : 

" You are just the person who can help me 
in the execution of a last task, which I have 
promised to undertake. You know Madame 
Questembert ? ** 
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** Too well," said the Irishwoman, biting her 
lips. 

" I am going to give you a package which 
you will place in her hands, saying it was 
sent by the Marquis de Quilliane, It is im- 
possible for me to be more explicit, but you 
doubtless understand that she must receive 
this message in person» and without wit- 
nesses**' 

" I understand," said Mrs. Crowe, taking the 
envelope in which Albert had enclosed the pho- 
tograph and letters. ** I will go to this lady, and 
if she is not in, I will go again. In any case, 
neither the dead nor the living will have any 
cause to reproach us. I do not ask you to 
explain anything; you are incapable of re-- 
questing me to do anything dishonorable." 

With these words she went away, leaving 
Albert curious to know the result of the mis- 
sion. But more serious events were soon to 
happen, which made him lose all recollection 
of the letter. One morning, after several days 
of silence which, did not reassure him, he re- 
ceived an envelope in an unknown handwrit- 
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îng, in which were enclosed a folded paper and 
the following letter : 

" Monsieur : 

" You are the most intimate friend of our family, and it is 
to you that I announce the irrevocable decision of my niece, 
Thérèse de Quilliane. Yesterday she became a novice, to 
which vocation, as you know better than any one else, she has 
long thought herself called. 

**You have, monsieur, too much delicacy and sense of 
propriety to make it necessary for me to tell how you must 
act under the circumstances. I was happy to welcome your 
visits when they were natural and plausible, but that is 
no longer the case. Spiritual, like earthly death, imposes 
silence and solitude, but it still leaves us the power of prayer, 
and in this case, she who has just died to the world will 
continue to pray for him who remains in it. She begs me to 
assure you of this and to express to you the gratitude which 
she will ever feel towards you, for the kindness which you 
have shown, and always wished to show to her unhappy 
brother as well as to herself. 

"The legal duties which you have so kindly undertaken 
are now drawing to an end, thank God ! The power of 
attorney which I enclose will enable you to terminate them 
without difficulty. The notary will consult with you if 
necessary. He knows in what good hands the interests of 
my nephew and niece are placed, and will obey you in all 
things. 
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** As for myself, I wish to tell you how grateful I am for 
the devotion which you have shown my dear ones. I shall 
always consider it a duty to reward you for it in the only way 
which lies in my power. I will never pray for the soul of 
Christian de Quilliane without remembering his friend. 

Esther de Chavornay, 

Daughter of St. Bernard." 

After an hour of despair, deprived of all 
power of thought, Albert asked himself how 
he could bear a life which had snddenly be- 
come to him like a torturing load, like those 
burdens which, at the slightest movement, 
chafe the flesh by their sharp angles. 

" I will try to think of her as dead, and will 
mourn for her as long as I live." 

But the dead have tombs which we can 
adorn with flowers. Thérèse was dead with- 
out a sepulchre ; nothing remained to him of 
her, not even her cold inanimate form. He 
exclaimed, in anguish, ** I would suffer less if 
I had seen her die before my eyes ! *' 

Then he felt terrified at the blasphemy 
which he had just uttered, and, again making 
an effort not to think, he sank back into his 
helpless despair. 
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He was aroused towards the close of the 
day by a visit from Mrs. Crowe, who came 
to bid him good-by, as she was leaving that 
evening for Ireland. 

He envied poor Kathleen the tears which 
she shed so abundantly. He suddenly felt an 
affection for her which he had never before 
experienced for any one. 

" I will not let you go," he cried. " Stay 
in Paris ; I will take care of you. We will 
meet every day and talk of her. But how 
did this happen ? Why did she decide with 
such cruel suddenness? The last time I saw 
her she seemed ready to yield. She gave me 
glances which filled my heart with joy, and 
now, without having bidden me farewell, she 
is buried alive forever. In pity, return to 
her : you will be allowed to see her. Perhaps 
she thinks that I can be comforted ; otherwise 
would she have abandoned me? Is it nothing 
to a woman, to inflict thirty or forty years of 
misery on an unhappy man who has done her 
no harm ! At least, let me see her once more ; 
let her grant me this last favor, so that I may 
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weep and kneel before her, and tell her that 
I love her as she loves God. I have never 
dared to do so; I always hoped that she 
would return. If I had only known ! Ah ! it 
is all over, and I am lost without her ! " 

What could the compassionate Kathleen do 
in the face of this desperate sorrow, except 
weep bitterly ? This she did not fail to do, 
although for the last twenty-four hours she 
had done nothing else ; and the spectacle of 
this intense sorrow in her served to restore 
Sénac's self-control in a measure. He forced 
himself to comfort her. He even insisted on 
taking her to the station and buying her 
ticket for Dublin, and when he returned the 
good woman her purse which she had handed 
him for this purpose, it is probable that its 
modest contents were not diminished by a 
louis. 

" Shall I never see you again ? " he asked. 

"You will see me once more," replied the 
Irishwoman. "She made me promise to be 
there to dress her in her white gown and to 
arrange her hair for the last time." 
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And as Albert, without replying, buried his 
face in his hands, she continued : 

" You are much to be pitied, monsieur, but 
you are only thirty ; the future is before you. 
You have a thousand ways in which to occupy 
your mind, even if you never forget. As for 
me, I am an old woman of forty-nine, without 
family, without any interest in life, condemned 
to live with distant relatives whom I have 
never seen. She was everything to me. Your 
heart is broken, you who have only known her 
a few weeks, at the most only a few months, 
who have only seen her from a distance, as it 
were. Think how I must suffer, who have 
not left her for seven years, who have wor- 
shipped her as a mother, served her as a 
slave " 

** That is true," said Albert, " but you did not 
feel for her what is torturing me . . . love." 

The train moved away and Sénac was left 

alone, as powerless in his grief as the sailor 

. who has fallen overboard in the darkness and 

sinks in the waves beyond the reach of human 

aid. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Albert de Sénac possessed an energetic 
temperament, that is to say, he was one of 
those whom sorrow affects the most, and yet 
does not deprive of all power of action. He 
endeavored to resume his travelling, but had 
not gone a hundred miles before he felt im- 
pelled to return. At first this astonished him, 
but then he was gratified to see that this 
remedy which had once been so efficacious 
had now lost its power. 

" It is a proof that in this case my love is 
real,** thought he, " while three years ago it 
was only an instance of anger and wounded 
pride.'* 

He returned to Paris in October, having 
spent the time without a moment of pleasure 
or interest in a quiet place in Brittany, where 
at least he was unmolested by the crowd. He 
resumed his literary labors and soon achieved 
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quite a reputation among his own set. He 
fell into the habit of daily passing the convent 
of the Avenue Kléber, although he knew he 
might do so for fifty years without a chance of 
being noticed by either aunt or niece. He 
learned through Mrs. Crowe's letters that the 
young novice was still there, going through 
the preliminaries of her sacred vocation. 
She ** hoped " to gain a dispensation of six 
months from the two years' probation im- 
posed by the rules of the order. Her health, 
without being perfect, was equal to the 
fatigues of her new life. 

Albert no longer considered the convent 
worse than a tomb. Although invisible be- 
hind these heavy walls, the recluse uncon- 
sciously gave him hours of happiness. He 
thcjght of her constantly ; he busied himself 
for whole days in finding some means by which 
he could bring himself to the mind of Thérèse. 
The only way which he ever discovered was to 
load the chapel of the Avenue Kléber with 
flowers, taking great pains to retain his incog- 
nito. During that winter the lay sister in 
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charge of the altar of the Virgin saw pass 
through her hands more flowers than if she 
had been in the employ of a popular prima 
donna. 

This lavish generosity, so surrounded by 
mystery, which appeared miraculous to simple 
minds, became, as one may well believe, the 
topic of conversation with the pupils, and even 
among the nuns. Thérèse de Quilliane asked 
permission, after a time, to change her seat for 
another where the odor and the sight of these 
flowers would not reach her. She said their 
perfume gave her severe headaches. 

A year and a half passed away. The taking 
of the veil by Mademoiselle de Quilliane was 
appointed for Christmas eve, and Mrs. Crowe 
was informed of it. However, she had not 
the courage to tell Albert, whose letters be- 
came more and more frequent, always repeat- 
ing this same question — '* Have you heard 
anything ?" 

Towards the middle of December, he wrote 
to Kathleen : " I feel like a criminal con- 
demned to die, who counts the days and lis- 
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tens at night to hear the noise of the crowd on 
their way to the scaffold. One of these days 
I shall receive a visit from you, my good Mrs. 
Crowe, and shall understand what that means. 
Do not give me this sudden shock. Let me 
know the date as soon as you know it yourself. 
I could bear that better. Besides, in my case 
there is no hope of a reprieve, so you have 
nothing to fear by letting me know the worst 
too soon." 

In spite of this letter, or rather on account 
of it, the Irishwoman did not inform him of 
what she knew. She arrived at Paris two 
days before the ceremony and went directly to 
the convent, where her old room was ready for 
her. She found Thérèse as pale as death, 
beautiful as a saint, and — these were Thérèse*s 
own words — " as happy as a queen." The 
whole house was in a state of rejoicing; the 
pupils and the young nuns were full of enthu- 
siasm over the bridal dress the novice was to 
wec^r. On such occasions splendid attire is 
permissible and is even approved by custom 
as an additional sacrifice. Thérèse had re- 
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solved that her dress should be the most beau- 
tiful one worn that year. 

On the 23d of December, one of the first 
dressmakers in Paris sent home the white 
satin gown covered with a cloud of lace, and 
Mrs. Crowe, more dead than alive, set herself 
to the task of trying it on in the presence of 
Madame de Chavornay, who took the place 
of the Marquise de Quilliane. Perhaps some 
mothers among those reading this, recalling 
certain memories of their own lives, will con- 
sider the latter happy to have died before be- 
ing required to witness the sacrifice. 

Thérèse looked very beautiful in her white 
dress. A large mirror had been found, no one 
knew where, in which this radiant beauty 
might admire herself for the last time. Her 
eyes, which were unnaturally large, shed such 
a soft and tender light that they would have 
made the hand of an executioner tremble. 

While Mrs. Crowe was arranging and ad- 
justing her dress, the novice talked gayly, like 
a bride looking forward to her triumph on the 
following day. She counted the guests who 
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were to be present. She asked questions 
about an aged uncle of hers whom she had 
never seen and who was to give her his arm to 
conduct her to her solitary prie Dieu, All of 
a sudden, she said : 

" Do you not think, aunt, that it would 
have been polite to invite Madame Questem- 
bert ? You know she is the lady I spoke to 
you about, who was on the yacht with me 
when we returned from Egypt, and who — who 
showed so much interest in me/' 

The nun, who was about to speak and make 
some objections, was astonished to see Mrs. 
Crowe start up on hearing these words. For 
the first time, this quiet person seemed to for- 
get her usual reserve and respect. She ex- 
claimed, with flashing eyes, ** The presence of 
that lady at the ceremony to-morrow would 
be ai^insult ! " 

Thérèse gazed with astonishment upon the 
timid Kathleen. Madame de Chavornay, 
who did not like mysteries, asked, in her 
authoritative tone before which every one 
quailed : 
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" What do you mean by this outburst, Mrs. 
Crowe ? " 

The Irishwoman was too much excited to 
keep any longer the secret of which she 
had been in possession for two years. She an- 
swered, in the same indignant tone : 

** It means, madame, that but for that con- 
temptible creature, the Marquis de Quilliane 
would be still alive. It is she who made him 
return to France in the middle of winter, and 
who turned his head by her coquetries ! " 

** Pray be silent ! " commanded the nun, 
" and do not, in such a place as this, make 
statements of that kind, for which you have no 
authority." 

" I have authority to make them, madame. 
And besides, she herself, when I accused her 
of her misdoings, with my own lips, did not 
contradict me as others are doing now." 

" You went to see her ? " asked the Superior. 
" I wish to know for what purpose." 

" The Count de Sénac begged me to do 


»» 
so. 


"That is sufficient, Mrs. Crowe. I would 
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rather never have known what I have just 
heard. Let us cease to converse on this topic, 
which seems to have arisen at the present 
moment through the agency of some evil 
spirit." 

The poor Irishwoman seemed about to 
burst forth again, but she calmed herself, 
closed her eyes for a moment and sighed 
deeply. Then she said, in a voice trembling 
with emotion : 

" This, madame, is the last time you will 
ever hear me speak — you and the child whom 
I have loved as I would have loved my 
daughter, if God had given me one. I do not 
wish that undeserved blame should rest for- 
ever upon me and upon a man who to-morrow 
will suffer the most horrible tortures. To no 
living being would I have confided what I am 
about to say, but I am addressing those who 
are almost dead ; my secret will be buried in a 
tomb. Yes, madame, the Count de Sénac 
charged me with a mission, and I could not 
find it in my power to refuse him, for he 
wished me to restore to a wicked woman the 
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letters and the portrait found among the 
papers of a dead man. Do you think now 
that Madame Questembert should be invited?" 

Madame de Chavornay began to regret that 
she had been so persistent in her questions. 
What she had just heard was not exactly the 
thing to be told in the presence of a novice 
about to take the veil, and then poor Chris- 
tian's memory did not gain anything by it. 

" Come/* she said, feeling irritated with her- 
self, ** let us go on arranging this dress.** 

But the dress at that moment was slowly 
crushing its satin folds on the floor. Thérèse 
de Quilliane was on the point of fainting 
away amid a mass of lace and flowers. The 
nun and Mrs. Crowe caught her in their 
arms. 

When she returned to consciousness on the 
narrow iron cot in her cell, her aunt de 
Chavornay made a sign to the others to leave 
them alone. 

** Thérèse, my beloved child ! *' she said in 
a voice that trembled with motherly tender- 
ness. 
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The poor girl, without replying, buried her 
face in her cold hands, and her frame shook 
with convulsive sobs. Her aunt let her weep, 
knowing that these tears would benefit her. 
She waited until she became calm before ask- 
ing for a confession which had not been made 
eighteen months before, on the day when 
Thérèse had opened a certain pocket-book by 
mistc^ke. This time, however, Madame de 
Chavornay learned everything. 

A few hours later, Sénac was seated alone by 
his fire, reading, when suddenly his door-bell 
rang, and Mrs. Crowe's card was handed to 
him. 

** Ah, great heavens ! " he cried rising, pale 
with terror, " she is here, so the hour has 
come! 

Mrs. Crowe entered. The room being par- 
tially dark, Albert could not see that her eyes 
were shining with joy. He sank back in his 
arm-chair without even shaking hands with his 
visitor, who remained standing, gazing upon 
him with tender admiration. The sight of 
true love, powerful, unalterable, in spite of 
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separation, is a spectacle rare enough to ex- 
cite interest in fine natures. 

** So the hour has come," said the young 
man raising his head. " You have no need to 
speak, since you are here : it means that all is 
at an end. Is it to take place to-morrow ? 
Oh ! if you could only obtain permission for 
me to be present ! I had thought myself 
incapable of that courage, but now that it has 
come to the point I wish to be there. I have 
found out that they allow relatives and inti- 
mate friends to witness the* ceremony, and I 
may certainly be numbered amongst those. I 
will see her for the last time, and then " 

A gesture of despair completed the sen- 
tence. All of a sudden he found himself em- 
braced by two stout arms which Mrs. Crowe 
had thrown about his neck. 

"You will see her all your life," cried she. 
Oh ! what joy it gives me to tell you this, and 
how happy my darling will be with you ! " 

Then, half laughing and half in tears, she 
related the indiscretion which she had com- 
mitted ; how Thérèse had fainted away ; the 
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long conversation between her and Madannc 
de Chavomay which had followed, and how the 
latter had sent for the Irishwoman, who was 
consumed with anxiety, and had said to her, 
not, however, without betraying a little agita- 
tion : 

** Be reassured, my good Mrs. Crowe ; all 
danger is past, but I have reason to believe 
that Mademoiselle de Quilliane will not re- 
main a novice. Only say nothing about it 
for the present to her, nor to any one/* 
Kathleen went on : 

'* I obeyed, partially at least ; therefore I 
have said nothing to the dear girl, who seems 
overcome with fatigue. As soon as she fell 
asleep I came here.'* 

"Great Heavens!** cried Sénac in a trem- 
bling voice, " I thought you had something 
more to tell me. How do you explain all 
this?'* 

** Monsieur," interrupted the good woman, 
*^ I cannot explain anything, for I do not un- 
derstand any more about the matter than you 
do. But go to the convent to-morrow. I 
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shall be much astonished if they do not re- 
ceive you." 

The expected ceremony was delayed for 
some weeks, but at last the Chapel of the 
Avenue Kléber saw Thérèse de Quilliane ap- 
proach the altar, wearing the same satin dress 
which Mrs. Crowe had tried on so awkwardly 
on the 23d of December. Holy rites are per- 
formed ; eternal vows are pronounced ; the 
hand of a priest in vestments sparkling with 
gold is raised in benediction ; and hymns are 
chanted by sweet voices. The maiden rises in 
her blushing beauty and leaves the sanctuary, 
but not to enter the convent. Her beautiful 
hair will not be cut. The man upon whose 
arm she leans would give his life to defend one 
of those golden tresses. 

A coupé filled with flowers awaits them at 
the door of those very walls past which Sénac 
has walked so often with sad steps, his heart 
filled with despair, repeating a name which 
will be the last that his lips will ever utter. 

The carriage bears them towards the Quil- 
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liane mansion. There Mrs. Crowe awaits them 
on the threshold of that house where they 
have promised her that she shall spend the 
rest of her days. 

*' Many years of happiness to my dear 
ones," murmurs Kathleen, with tears of joy. 

And the Countess de Sénac enters, leaning 
upon the arm of her husband, the house where 
she was born. She sighs, and murmurs to 
herself, a little troubled still by this great hap- 
piness given her through a human being : 

** This is according to thy will, is it not, O 
God?" 

She mounts the stairs slowly, and on the 
landing, which is decorated with flowers, she 
stops, as she used to do in other days, to gaze 
upon the suit of armor. The little hand, upon 
which glistens the new ring, caresses the 
gauntlet still resting upon the massive spear. 

But her husband draws her onward, impa- 
tient to kiss those sweet lips which had been 
withheld from him by the sacredness of the 
spot where the novice had prayed so long. 

Under his lowered visor the knight seems 
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to follow them with a sad glance, as if he 
knew that no heart of a Quilliane will ever 
beat under that shining cuirass again, and as if 
he sav/ with jealousy his lady, the child of 
other days, leaning on the breast of that faith- 
ful one who has conquered her and who now 
murmurs in her ear : 

" Thérèse, my joy, my love, my life, how I 
worship you ! " 
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